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UNIFICATIONISTS  While  the  tide  carrying  the  urge  for 
and  the  unification  of  various  divisions  of 

SEPARATISTS  professing  Christendom  is  running 

high,  the  opposite  phenomenon,  sepa¬ 
ration  into  additional  sectarian  groups,  is  also  in  progress. 
At  the  present  moment  these  movements  of  separation  are 
only  small  eddies  in  the  backwash  of  the  unification  tide.  In 
noting  this  fact,  no  refiection  upon  the  principles  involved  is 
intended.  It  is  now  a  historical  fact  that  the  stage  is  being 
set  for  the  open  manifestation  of  an  organized  apostate 
Christendom  which  will  ultimately  fulfill  the  consistent  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  conditions  related  to 
the  closing  days  of  the  present  world  order. 

That  there  cannot  be  a  semblance  of  unity  amongst  the 
widely  diverse  sects  of  Christendom  without  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  compromises  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Biblical 
Christianity,  is  clear  enough  to  all  who  know  what  the  “faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints”  is.  This  was 
recognized,  as  far  as  the  necessity  for  a  common  platform 
of  required  beliefs  in  concerned,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  which  convened  at 
Edinburgh  the  first  week  of  August,  which  in  turn  followed  an 
earlier  conference  at  Oxford,  the  personnel  and  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  which  came  far  from  receiving  the  endorsement  of 
the  conservative  forces  in  the  Christian  Church  at  large. 
How  can  a  common  ground  of  required  beliefs  be  established 
between  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  between  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  between  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists? 
The  secret  lies  in  the  expressed  hope  of  the  liberals  that  “the 
conference  will  succeed  in  eliminating  theological  difficulties 
and  show  the  way  to  a  world-wide  church.”  Precisely.  Ban¬ 
ish  theology  grounded  in  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and 
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anything  in  the  realm  of  religion  and  morals  may  develop, 
excepting  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

The  Liberals  attack  Biblical  Christianity  within  the  organ- 
ized  church,  while  the  Humanists  pour  ridicule  upon  it  from 
outside.  At  a  conference  held  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
August  29th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  one  Professor  T.  V.  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  State  senator  of  Illinois,  said  that  the  “dema¬ 
gogues,  plutogogues  and  theogogues  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  democratic  process  ...  a  fearful  trinity  constituting 
the  very  diabolus  of  democracy.”  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  his  conception  of  demagogues  and  plutogogues  which 
may  be  surmised  from  the  connection.  His  definition  of  a 
theogogue,  however,  is  revealing.  It  lays  bare  the  prejudice 
he  entertains  against  the  revealed  things  of  Christianity.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said:  “The  theogogue  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Bible  belt,  where  he  is  a  person  pompous  with  pretense 
of  some  private  superior  access  to  Deity,  bespeaking  a  privi¬ 
leged  class  stamped  with  the  mark  of  intolerant  self-right¬ 
eousness.” 

Where  is  the  Bible  belt?  There  are  those  who  locate  it 
in  the  South  only.  More  accurately,  this  “belt”  may  be  said 
to  be  located  wherever  men  read  and  love  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God.  These  who  have  accepted  and  trust  the  record 
of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  do  indeed  have  “private,”  or  personal, 
infinitely  superior  access  to  Deity  through  Him,  and  they 
enjoy  marvelous  privileges  the  world  knows  not  of — privi¬ 
leges  not  only  here  and  now,  but  which  continue  eternally. 
Where  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart,  pompousness,  intolerance 
and  self-righteousness  are  subdued.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  permissible  to  ask :  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  politico- 
professorial  or  nonreligious  pompousness,  intolerance  and 
self-righteousness  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Bible  belt? 

As  pressure  increases  by  the  liberals  from  within  the 
organized  church  for  a  compromising  unification,  strength¬ 
ened  from  without  by  the  forces  of  unbelief  in  high  educa- 
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tional  circles,  a  greater  separation  must  eventually  come  on 
the  part  of  those  who  remain  loyal  to  the  divine  revelation — 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Multiplication  of  sects  will  only  con¬ 
fuse  the  issues,  and  will  not  further  the  cause  of  the  true 
unity  of  believers. 

o 

faulty  One  of  the  chief  values  of  reducing  an  argument 
LOGIC  to  syllogistic  form  is  the  analysis  it  affords  of 
the  reasoning,  thus  exposing  either  the  validity 
or  fallaciousness  of  the  conclusion  according  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  premises.  A  well-known  example  of  this  is  Dr. 
G.  Frederick  Wright’s  expose  of  Hume’s  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  miracles,  in  which  he  points  out  that  what 
needs  proof  is  the  major  premise.*  As  the  conclusion  can  be 
no  more  dependable  than  the  premises,  we  have  a  check  at 
once  on  its  validity. 

In  the  leading  editorial  of  the  August,  1937,  number  of 
Christianity  Today,  the  editor  refers  to  an  editorial  in  the 
October-December,  1936,  number  of  bibliotheca  sacra  in 
which  these  words  appeared :  “However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  true  Christian  theology  is  a  systematization  of  all  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  warrant  for  freedom 
of  choice  in  one  division  of  theology  than  in  another,”  and 
on  which  he  comments  as  follows:  “This  would  seem  to 
mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  differences  of  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  return  of  our  Lord  are  as  little  differences  among 
Christian  brethren  as  differences  relative  to  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  the  method  of  salvation.  It  certainly  looks  in  the 
direction  of  the  organization  of  a  Premillennial  Church  in 
which  those  who  hold  the  A-millennial  or  the  Post-millennial 
view  of  our  Lord’s  return  will  not  be  recognized  as  Christian 
brethren.  In  our  judgment,  provided  they  all  believe  in  the 
actual  return  of  our  Lord  “in  like  manner”  as  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  it  is  quite  absured  to  imply  that  the  differences 
between  those  who  hold  the  A-millennial,  or  the  Post-millen- 
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nial  and  the  Pre-millennial  views  of  our  Lord’s  return  are  on 
a  par  with  the  differences  between  those  who  confess  and 
those  who  deny  that  His  name  is  the  one  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  we  may  be  saved.” 

In  writing  an  argument  under  the  deductive  method,  the 
minor  premise  is  often  omitted,  especially  when  its  connection 
is  obvious.  With  the  minor  premise  supplied,  my  argument 
stated  syllogistically  would  be  as  follows:  Major  premise. 
It  is  a  fact  that  true  Christian  theology  is  a  systematization 
of  all  revealed  truth.  Minor  premise.  True  systematization 
of  revealed  truth  derives  its  authority  from  the  Inspired 
Record.  Conclusion.  Therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  warrant  for  freedom  of  choice  in  one 
division  of  theology  than  in  another,  all  being  based  on  the 
one  authority. 

Regardless  of  the  relative  importance  of  one  division  of 
theology  over  against  other  divisions,  the  authority  back  of 
them  is  equal;  and  hence  acceptance  or  rejection  on  the 
ground  of  relative  importance  is  hardly  justifiable.  Dr. 
Wright  also  says  of  the  deductive  method  that  “in  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  implicit  contents  of  the  premises  are  explicitly 
stated.  But  the  conclusion  must  first  have  been  involved, 
before  it  could  be  evolved.”  Employing  a  figure  from  the 
feed  mill,  he  continues:  “Nothing  can  reach  the  bag  which 
was  not  first  put  in  at  the  hopper.”  Precisely  at  this  point 
legerdemain  is  used  by  some  writers  who  mislead  readers 
that  have  not  been  trained  to  logical  awareness.  Like  the 
magician  who  seemingly  draws  an  egg  from  the  nose  of  his 
stooge,  they  are  adept  at  bringing  forth  from  the  bag  ideas 
that  never  went  into  the  hopper. 

To  give  the  impression  that  one  who  believes  that  there 
is  equal  authority  back  of  all  divisions  of  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  is  perforce  infected  with  the  itch  to  reform  the  church 
through  the  futile  plan  of  starting  a  new  sect,  is  as  foreign  to 
the  editorial  statement  in  this  journal  as  bananas  would  be 
in  the  feed  bag  when  nothing  but  corn  had  gone  into  the 
hopper.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold  and  state  convictions,  and 
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quite  another  to  believe  that  men  may  be  won  to  them  by 
schismatic  action.  Thousands  have  and  do  hold  the  views 
we  hold  in  this  editorial  office,  and  yet  have  remained  in 
their  respective  Christian  fellowships  throughout  a  lifetime 
of  service,  with  no  notion  separating  from  them.  Even  if 
some  of  our  fellow-Christians  hold  otherwise,  we  and  the 
large  company  who  think  alike  see  no  valid  reason  for  in¬ 
sisting  upon  believing  that  the  Lord  shall  so  come  as  he  went 
and  doubt  the  concomitant  revelations  written  under  the  same 
authority  and  given  by  the  same  inspiring  Spirit. 

o-  o-  o 

THE  BASIC  In  a  signed  editorial.  Dr.  E.  P.  Whallon* 
CAUSE  OF  comments  vigorously  in  connection  with  the 
IMMORALITY  medical  campaign  to  control  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  eradicate  social  diseases,  the  rapid 
increase  of  which  is  alarming  those  who  have  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  at  heart.  What  Dr.  Whallon  says  applies  equally  to  all 
kinds  of  moral  lapse.  His  words  should  be  printed  in  illumi¬ 
nated  letters  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  every  minister’s  study, 
every  lawyer’s  chambers,  every  doctor’s  office,  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  throughout  the  nation.  Especially  every 
teacher  in  our  public  school  system  and  every  professor  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land  should  have  the 
truth  of  this  editorial  drilled  into  the  mind  and  heart.  After 
referring  to  the  campaign  he  says:  “We  suggest  this  is  but 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  Physically, 
as  well  as  spiritually,  we  are  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  a  generation  of  pagan  living.  That  paganism  set  in  after 
the  war.  For  twenty  years  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  to  sensual  influences.  Our  movies  have  indulged  in  the 
presentation  of  vice  in  its  most  attractive  forms.  Our  novel¬ 
ists  and  publishers,  in  the  name  of  realism,  have  smeared 
the  minds  of  our  people  with  detailed,  unrestrained  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  vulgarities  and  obscenities  of  which  humanity  is 
all  too  guilty.  Our  psychologists  have  preached  the  natural- 
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ness  and  rightness  of  self-indulgence.  Our  divorce  courts 
have  done  much  to  destroy  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
sacredness  of  marriage.  Our  newspapers  have  been  filled 
with  unabridged  reports  of  crimes  of  sex.  Repeal  has  loosed 
again  upon  the  nation  the  unlimited  flood  of  liquor,  the 
world’s  most  potent  aphrodisiac.  And  now  the  nation  is 
horrified  to  find  that  the  old  law  still  holds  and  sin  still  taints 
and  destroys  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men.  The 
only  genuine  cure  for  the  terrible  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  the  prophylaxis  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .” 

<»•  -o-  -o 

OF  THE  SAME  The  1936-1937  season  will  go  down  in 
OPINION  STILL  current  theological  history  as  a  period  of 
general  discussion  of  the  various  view¬ 
points  of  the  millennial  question.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few 
of  those  who  have  kept  up  with  the  discussions  have  ma¬ 
terially  changed  their  views  on  the  subject.  However,  it  is 
wholesome  to  bring  out  the  differences  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  points  at  issue.  There  has  been  much  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  what  the  various  schools  of  interpretation  have 
held,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  clarified  considerably. 

One  result  of  the  discussions  has  been  the  introduction 
into  the  open  field  of  an  unusual  and  rather  novel  view. 
Heretofore,  we  have  had  the  definite  and  well-marked  sys¬ 
tems  of  posfmillennialism,  premillennialism,  and  ^millennial- 
ism.  Now,  we  have  a  fourth  group,  not  large  but  somewhat 
vocal,  that  with  fitness  might  be  called  “odispensational-jwe- 
millennialists,”  based  upon  their  claim  that  they  are  premil- 
lennialists  but  not  dispensationalists.  This  hyphenated 
designation,  although  apt,  exhibits  an  anachronism,  in  its 
time  implication,  and  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  moment 
we  employ  the  term  millennium  or  its  various  grammatical 
variations,  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  a  future  mil¬ 
lennial  dispensation,  for  assuredly  we  are  not  witnessing 
millennial  conditions  in  the  earth  today.  We  cannot  rightly 
speak  of  a  before-the-millennium  event  without  accepting 
the  fact  of  a  period  of  time  which  will  be  characterized  by 
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millennial  conditions  following  the  mentioned  event.  Such 
a  period  is  a  dispensation  in  the  Scriptural  sense.  Hence  a 
premillennialist  must  be  a  dspensationalist.  Premillennial 
literature  has  always  attested  to  that  fact.  It  seems  clear 
that  if  one  cannot  accept  the  well-defined  demarcation  in  the 
Scriptures  between  the  age  in  which  the  law  came  by  Moses, 
and  the  present  age  of  grace  and  truth  in  Christ,  and  between 
these  and  the  coming  Kingdom  age,  there  is  only  one  con¬ 
sistent  fold  to  which  one  in  this  predicament  may  fiee,  and 
that  is  to  amillennialism.  In  this  realm  of  comfortable  ne¬ 
gation,  its  adherents  are  not  disturbed  at  night  by  the 
wandering  ghosts  of  postmillennialism,  nor  by  day  are  they 
perturbed  by  persistent  Scriptural  expositions  setting  forth 
the  premillennial  faith;  for  a  negative  attitude  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  protection  against  what  they  may  hold  to  be 
insidious  and  dangerous  doctrines,  inimical  to  their  system  of 
interpretation. 

^  ^ 

A  SCHOLAR  WITH  The  following  tribute  was  crowded 
MISSIONARY  ZEAL  out  of  our  last  issue  due  to  delayed 

receipt  of  particulars.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Charles  E.  Edwards,  D.D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Ben  Avon, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  24  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar  in  Oriental  languages  and 
a  deep  student  of  Calvin.  For  many  years  he  contributed 
articles  to  this  Quarterly  and  was  on  its  roll  of  readers  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  His  writings  also  appeared  in  other 
theological  journals.  Besides  his  valuable  contributions  to 
current  Christian  literature,  he  published  three  books:  The 
Reformation  in  Poland,  The  Coming  of  the  Slav,  and  The 
Romance  of  the  Book. 

In  the  ministry  he  was  especially  interested  in  taking  the 
Gospel  to  the  milions  of  negected  immigrants,  chiefly  to  the 
Slavonic  races.  He  was  active  forty  years  ago  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pittsburgh  in  promoting  Christian  work  amongst 
all  foreign  nationalities,  and  never  lost  his  interest  in  these 
needy  peoples. 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 
Systematic  Theology 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


REVELATION 

(Continuing  the  Series  on  Bibliology) 
Introduction 

In  its  theological  usage,  the  term  Revelation  is  restricted 
to  the  divine  act  of  communicating  to  man  what  otherwise 
man  would  not  know.  This  extraordinary  form  of  revelation, 
since  it  originates  with  God,  is,  of  necessity,  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  supernatural  agencies  and  means.  Nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  man,  nor  is  there  aught  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  God  has  spoken  to  man.  The  satanic  ques¬ 
tion,  “hath  God  said?"  ((Jen.  3:1) — ever  the  substance  of 
human  rationalism  and  doubt  as  to  divine  revelation — ^is  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  “father  of  lies”  and  is  foreign  to  natural 
intuition  of  man. 

Having  made  man  in  His  own  image  and  having  endowed 
man  with  the  capacity  to  commune  with  Himself,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  this  competency  in  man  would  be  exer¬ 
cised  ;  that  in  due  time  God  would  disclose  to  man  truth  con¬ 
cerning  Himself  and  His  purposes,  also  man’s  true  place  in 
the  divine  plan  of  creation — his  relation  to  God,  to  eternity,  to 
time,  to  virtue,  to  sin,  to  redemption,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
beings  in  this  universe  in  which  man’s  life  is  cast.  Adam, 
created  as  he  was  at  the  zero  point  of  all  knowledge  and 
experience  which  accrues  to  man  through  the  process  of  liv¬ 
ing,  had  much  to  learn  even  within  the  sphere  of  that  which 
is  unfallen.  God,  we  are  told,  came  down  and  talked  with 
Adam  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  But  if  unfallen  man  needed 
the  impartation  of  knowledge,  how  much  more  does  fallen 
man,  whose  whole  being  is  darkened,  need  to  be  taught  of 
God !  To  the  latter  must  be  given  the  added  truth  regarding 
sin  and  redemption.  God  has  spoken.  To  this  end  the  Bible 
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has  been  written,  and  the  revelation  to  man  of  that  great 
body  of  truth  which  man  could  not  acquire  for  himself  and 
which  the  Bible  discloses  is  its  sublime  and  supreme  purpose. 

1.  Three  Important  Doctrines  Distinguished. 

a.  Revelation  and  Reason. 

Systematic  Theology  does  draw  its  material  from  both 
revelation  and  reason,  though  the  portion  supplied  by  reason 
is  uncertain  as  to  its  authority  and,  at  best,  restricted  to  the 
point  of  insignificance.  Reason,  as  here  considered,  indicates 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man  exercised  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  apart  from  supernatural  aid.  A  right 
evaluation  of  reason  is  too  often  lacking.  Certain  men  have 
held  that,  without  divine  guidance  or  assistance,  man  can 
attain  to  all  truth  which  is  essential  to  his  well-being  here 
and  hereafter.  In  all  discussions  bearing  on  this  problem, 
reason  must  be  wholly  divorced  from  revelation  if  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  its  actual  limitations.  Such  a  separation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  consummate,  since  revelation  has  penetrated 
to  an  immeasurable  degree  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
civilization.  Because  of  this  penetration,  some  nations  are 
designated  Christian.  Man’s  true  estate  under  reason  and 
when  isolated  from  revelation  is  partially  demonstrated  by 
the  lowest  forms  of  heathenism;  but  even  the  heathen  are 
universally  convinced  of  the  fact  of  a  Supreme  Being  and, 
because  of  that  conviction,  are  looking  for  evidence  which,  in 
their  estimation,  expresses  His  favor  or  His  displeasure. 
Since  Adam  walked  and  talked  with  God — which  revelation 
he,  no  doubt,  communicated  to  his  posterity — ,  no  man  on 
earth  could  be  entirely  void  of  divine  revelation.  Though 
possessed  of  some  slight  measure  of  such  revelation,  heathen 
philosophy  is  a  deplorable  disclosure  of  the  limitations  of 
human  reason.  Never  have  these  systems  been  able  to  per¬ 
fect  a  code  of  moral  duty  nor  could  they  discover  any  author¬ 
ity  for  their  faulty  precepts.  Similarly,  the  light  of  nature 
and  the  aid  of  reason  have  been  too  feeble  to  dispel  uncer¬ 
tainties  concerning  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Speaking  of 
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future  rewards  and  punishments,  Plato  said :  “The  truth  is, 
to  determine  or  establish  anything  certain  about  these  mat¬ 
ters,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  doubts  and  disputations,  is  the 
work  of  God  only.”  And  Socrates  causes  one  of  his  char¬ 
acters  to  say  concerning  the  future  life,  “I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  you,  that,  in  this  life,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  this  matter.”  It  is  not  the 
ancient  philosopher  but  rather  the  modern  unbeliever  who 
contends  for  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  and  who  ridi¬ 
cules  the  claims  of  revelation. 

Within  the  circumscribed  boundaries  of  that  which  is 
human,  reason  is  paramount;  yet,  as  compared  with  divine 
revelation,  it  is  both  fallible  and  finite. 

b.  Revelation  and  Inspiration. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration  are  each  in  themselves  cardi¬ 
nal  Bible  doctrines  and  are  often  confounded.  This  con¬ 
fusion  is  perhaps  due,  to  a  large  degree,  to  the  fact  that  Reve¬ 
lation  and  Inspiration  must  concur,  or  converge  to  one  point, 
in  securing  that  infallible,  divine  Oracle  which  the  Bible 
unhesitatingly  asserts  itself  to  be.  It  is,  by  its  own  claims, 
not  only  a  revealed  body  of  truth,  but  is  the  only  revealed 
body  of  truth.  It  is  a  supernatural  interposition  into  the 
affairs  of  men.  This  claim,  of  necessity,  implies  two  divine 
operations,  namely.  Revelation,  which  is  the  direct  divine  in¬ 
fluence  which  communicates  truth  from  God  to  man;  and 
Inspiration,  which  is  the  direct  divine  influence  which 
secures  an  accurate  transference  of  truth  into  language 
which  others  may  understand. 

While  these  two  divine  operations  do  often  concur,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  often  function  separately.  By  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  purest  character  Joseph  was  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  he  should  flee  into  Egypt  with  Mary  and  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus.  It  is  not  asserted,  however,  that  he  was  inspired 
to  record  the  revelation  for  the  benefit  of  others.  In  fact, 
multitudes  heard  the  voice  of  God  when  they  heard  the 
gracious  revelations  which  were  the  substance  of  Christ’s 
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preaching;  but  none  of  these,  save  the  chosen  disciples,  were 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  functions  of  inspired  writers. 

On  the  other  hand,  inspired  men  presented  facts  with  that 
accuracy  which  only  inspiration  could  secure  which  facts 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  revelations.  The  human  authors 
of  the  Bible  often  recorded  things  they  themselves  saw  or 
said,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  direct  revela¬ 
tion. 

This  distinction  is  further  disclosed  by  the  fact  that 
though  some  men  are  agreed  that  the  Bible  does  present  a 
revelation  from  God  they  are  disagreed  concerning  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  various  problems  as  to  how  the  revelation  from  God 
could  be  transmitted  without  error  through  men  who  in  them¬ 
selves  were  fallible  and  even  lacking  in  much  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  culture  of  their  day.  These,  and  other  differentiations 
between  Revelation  and  Inspiration  will  naturally  be  more 
clearly  seen  as  the  consideration  of  these  separate  doctrines 
proceeds. 

c.  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Illumination. 

A  clear  distinction  between  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Illumination,  on  the  other,  is  also  essential ; 
the  last  named  being  that  influence  or  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  enables  all  who  are  in  right  relation  with  God 
to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Of  Christ  it  is  written  that 
He  “opened”  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  (Luke 
24:32,  45).  Christ  Himself  promised  that  when  the  Spirit 
came  He  would  “guide”  into  all  truth.  Likewise,  Paul  writes, 
“We  have  received  .  .  .  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we 
might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God 
(1  Cor.  2-12).  And  John  states  of  the  Spirit  that  “He  teach- 
eth  you  of  all  things”  (1  John  2:27).  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  Illumination,  being  the  divine  unfolding  of  Scripture 
already  given,  does  not  contemplate  the  exalted  responsibility 
of  adding  to  those  Scriptures;  nor  does  Illumination  contem¬ 
plate  an  inspired  and  infallible  transmission  into  language 
of  that  which  the  Spirit  teaches. 
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Inspiration,  by  which  Revelation  finds  an  infallible  ex¬ 
pression,  is  confounded  by  both  the  Romanists  and  the  Ra- 
tionalists.  The  Romanists  pursue  this  course  that  they  may 
maintain  their  assumption  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  both 
primitive  and  present,  holds  an  extra-Biblical  authoritative 
dogma  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Bible — and  superior  to 
the  Bible,  judging  from  their  conclusions  whenever  a  differ¬ 
ence  betwen  the  Bible  and  the  Romish  dogma  arises.  This 
is  a  palpable  arrogation;  for  proofs  which  establish  an 
authoritative,  inspired  Bible  are  more  than  sufficient,  while 
the  proofs  for  an  authoritative,  inspired  church  are  nil.  The 
Rationalist,  in  pursuit  of  reason,  confounds  Illumination,  or 
the  general  infiuence  of  the  Spirit  on  all  regenerate  hearts, 
with  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  Revelation  and  In¬ 
spiration.  This  they  do,  even  when  admitting  a  specific 
divine  revelation,  by  attributing  to  the  human  authors  of  the 
Bible  all  the  variability,  uncertainty,  and  deficiency  which 
characterizes  the  best  of  men  even  when  acting  under  the 
enabling  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  experience  of  Balaam,  of  King  Saul,  and  of  Caiaphas, 
in  declaring  a  divine  revelation  is  proof  that  inspiration  does 
not  necessarily  imply  spiritual  illumination.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  uncounted  host  of  those  who 
are  blessed  by  spiritual  illumination  do  not  receive  revelation 
or  exercise  the  functions  of  inspiration  is  proof  sufficient  to 
disarm  the  claim  of  the  Rationalist. 

It  is  significant  that  in  one  passage,  namely,  1  Corinthians 
2 :9-13,  there  is  reference  to  Revelation  in  verse  10,  to  Illumi¬ 
nation  in  verse  12,  and  to  Inspiration  in  verse  13. 

Finally,  both  Revelation  and  Inspiration  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Illumination  in  that  the  last  named  is  promised 
to  all  believers;  that  it  admits  of  degrees,  since  it  increases 
or  decreases;  that  it  depends  not  on  sovereign  choice  but 
rather  on  personal  adjustment  to  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  with¬ 
out  it  none  is  ever  able  to  come  to  personal  salvation  (1  Cor. 
2:14),  or  the  knowledge  of  God’s  revealed  truth. 
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2.  The  Nature  of  Revelation, 

From  the  first  disclosure  of  Himself  to  man  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to  the  heavenly  consummation  when  the  redeemed 
shall  know  even  as  they  are  known  and  when  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away  by  the  advent  of  that  which  in 
the  realm  of  spiritual  understanding  is  “perfect”  (1  Cor. 
13:9-12) — even  though  in  times  past  He  has  “suffered  the 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways”  (Acts  14:15-17) — ,  God 
has  never  left  Himself  “without  a  witness.”  He  has  wrought 
with  unfailing  faithfulness  to  the  end  that  men  might  see 
beyond  their  native  horizon  and  apprehend  to  some  degree 
the  facts  and  features  of  a  larger  sphere.  God  has  sought  by 
every  available  means  to  manifest  Himself,  His  works,  His 
will,  and  His  purpose.  To  this  end.  He  has  by  His  Spirit 
moved  men  to  desire  this  knowledge.  This  divine  moving  of 
the  hearts  of  men  in  general  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  Athenians:  “That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us”  (Acts  17 :27) ;  while  the  more 
exalted  and  specific  feature  of  His  own  deepest  desire,  in 
which  all  the  redeemed  may  share,  is  thus  expressed  by  the 
same  Apostle :  “That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  unto  his  death”  (Phil.  3:10).  Since  “the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever,” 
man  is  not  restricted  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  being  to  that 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  creation.  The  way  is  open  for 
him  to  move  on  into  realms  celestial  and  to  know  even  now, 
something  of  the  exalted  privilege  of  “fellowship  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,”  to  possess  eternal 
life,  and  to  anticipate  a  final  conformity  to  Christ.  Divine 
Revelation  is  the  making  known  to  man  of  all  he  must  come 
to  know  which  lies  between  the  zero  point  at  which  he  began 
his  career  as  a  creature  and  the  finality  of  understanding 
because  of  which  he,  being  redeemed,  may  hold  uninterrupted 
communion  with  God  in  heaven  and  respond  intelligently  to 
the  things  of  God  in  eternal  realms.  In  general,  a  divine 
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revelation  is  accomplished  whenever  any  manifestation  of 
God  is  discerned  or  any  evidence  of  His  presence,  purpose, 
or  power  is  communicated.  Such  manifestations  are  discover¬ 
able  all  the  way  from  the  grand  spectacle  of  creation  down 
to  the  least  experience  of  the  lowliest  human  creature.  So 
stupendous,  far-reaching,  and  complex  is  this  body  of  truth 
that  any  attempt  to  delineate  or  classify  it  will  of  necessity 
be  incomplete. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  theologians  to  subdivide 
Revelation  into  two  principal  divisions,  namely,  that  which  is 
general  and  that  which  is  specific,  or  that  which  is  natural 
and  that  which  is  supernatural,  or  that  which  is  original  and 
that  which  is  soteriological.  The  former  of  each  of  these 
two-fold  categories  incorporates  that  revelation  which  is 
communicated  through  nature  and  history,  while  the  latter 
incorporates  all  that  which  comes  as  an  intervention  into  the 
natural  course  of  things  and  which  is  supernatural  both  as 
to  source  and  mode. 

For  a  more  comprehensive  elucidation,  divine  Revelation 
is  here  particularized  under  seven  modes — (a)  God  revealed 
through  nature,  (b)  God  revealed  through  providence,  (c) 
God  revealed  through  preservation,  (d)  God  revealed  through 
miracles,  (e)  God  revealed  by  direct  communication,  (f)  God 
revealed  through  the  Incarnation,  and  (g)  God  revealed 
through  the  Scriptures. 

(a)  God  Revealed  through  Nature. 

The  transcendent  earthly  glory  which  awaited  unfallen 
man  when  created  could  have  had  no  meaning  to  him  apart 
from  the  realization  that  all  he  beheld  was  a  work  of  his 
Creator,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  revelation  of  the  Creator’s 
wisdom,  power,  and  glory.  But  even  such  a  display  as  man 
saw  before  the  curse  fell  upon  it  (Gen.  3:18,  19) ;  Rom.  8:19- 
21)  was  augmented  immeasurably  by  the  presence  of,  and 
communion  with,  God.  Nature’s  revelation  was  impressive 
in  itself,  but  needed  then,  as  now,  to  be  completed  by  a  close 
and  personal  intimacy  with  God.  On  the  relation  of  the 
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natural  and  supernatural  aspects  of  revelation  in  Eden,  Dr. 
B.  B.  Warfield  writes :  “The  impression  is  strong  that  what 
is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  us  is  that  man  dwelt  with  God  in 
Eden,  and  enjoyed  with  Him  immediate  and  not  merely 
mediate  communion.  In  that  case  we  may  understand  that 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  he  would  have  continued  to  have  had 
immediate  intercourse  with  God,  and  that  the  cessation  of 
this  immediate  intercourse  is  due  to  sin.”‘ 

The  Bible  definitely  points  to  nature  as  a  practical  reve¬ 
lation  of  God.  We  read :  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a 
tabernacle  for  the  sun.  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out 
of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 
His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit 
unto  the  ends  of  it;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof”  (Ps.  19:1-6).  Similarly,  nature’s  revelation,  with 
its  restricted  value,  is  declared  in  Romans  1:19-23.  The 
reason  advanced  in  this  passage  as  to  why  God’s  wrath  is  re¬ 
vealed  from  heaven  against  unrighteous  men  who  hold  down, 
or  resist,  the  truth  (vs.  18)  is  said  to  be  “Because  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them;  for  God  hath 
shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God¬ 
head;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse:  because  that  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncor¬ 
ruptible  God  unto  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things.” 
That  which  may  be  known  of  God  through  nature  has  been 
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revealed  to  all  men  alike,  even  invisible  things  including  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead.  Hence,  failing  to  recognize 
God  as  thus  revealed  and  to  glorify  Him,  and  turning  to 
idolatry  is,  on  man’s  part,  without  excuse  and  merits  the  just 
recompense  which  God  has  imposed.  It  should  be  observed 
in  this  connection  that  nature’s  revelation  presents  nothing 
of  the  great  need  and  fact  of  redemption.  The  heathen 
world,  apart  from  specific  revelation,  comes  to  a  feeble  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  Supreme  Being;  but  nature  does  not  disclose  the 
truth  that  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  per¬ 
ish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  Until  informed  as  to  God’s 
saving  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  heathen  would  be  possessed 
with  an  excuse  for  his  ignorance  concerning  redemption;  but 
there  is  no  intimation  that  this  ignorance  will  commend  him 
to  God’s  saving  grace. 

All  Naturalistic  Theistic  arguments  as  to  the  existence  of 
God  are  based  on  the  revelation  concerning  God  which  nature 
affords.  These  (yet  to  be  considered  under  Theology  Proper) 
are  none  other  than  an  effort  on  man’s  part  to  reason  from 
nature  back  to  its  cause,  and  since  such  reasoning  is  justified, 
man  is  “without  excuse.” 

b.  God  Revealed  through  Providence. 

Providence  is  the  execution  in  all  its  details  of  the  divine 
program  of  the  ages.  That  such  a  program  exists  is  not  only 
reasonable  to  the  last  degree,  but  is  abundantly  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  (Deut.  30:1-10,  Dan.  2:31-45;  7:1-28;  9:24- 
27;  Hosea  3:4,  5;  Matt.  23:37  to  25:46;  Acts  15:13-18;  Rom. 
11:13-29;  2  Thess.  2:1-12;  Rev.  2:1  to  22:21).  The  far-flung 
purposes  of  God  which  sweep  the  ages  from  eternity  past  to 
eternity  to  come  are  also  perfect  in  their  minutest  detail, 
even  embracing  the  falling  sparrow  and  numbering  the  hairs 
of  the  head.  In  the  discerning  of  the  providence  of  God,  only 
spiritual  vision  avails.  The  restricted  perception  of  the  un¬ 
regenerate,  who  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,  is  well 
expressed  in  the  familiar  words,  “chance  and  change  are  busy 
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ever,”  which  words,  though  a  part  of  a  Christian  h3rmn,  have 
no  place  in  a  Christian's  relation  to  God.  To  a  child  of  God 
the  unfailing  providence  of  God  is  better  expressed  in  the 
Word  of  God:  “All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose”  (Rom.  8:28). 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  is  not  without  its  prob¬ 
lems.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  sin  and  suffering  are 
in  the  world.  A  larger  understanding  as  to  the  divine  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  necessary  means  God  employs  to  reach  these 
ends  offers  much  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  God's  revelation  of  Himself  through  providence  is 
limitless.  History  is  “His  Story,”  and  on  the  pages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  He  has  so  related  Himself  to  future  events,  both  by 
covenants  and  prediction,  that  assurance  is  given  that  there 
will  be  a  perfect  consummation  of  all  things  and  the  end  will 
justify  the  means  used  to  secure  it. 

c.  God  Revealed  through  Preservation. 

The  New  Testament  is  specific  in  its  declarations  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  which  the  Second  Person  in  the  Godhead  sus¬ 
tains  to  this  material  universe.  It  is  written  of  Him  as 
Creator:  “For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers; 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him”  (Col.  1:16). 
“And,  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands” 
(Heb.  1:10).  It  is  also  stated  that  this  One  who  by  the  Word 
of  His  power  called  all  things  into  existence  (Heb.  11:3), 
does,  by  the  same  word  of  power  cause  them  to  hold  to¬ 
gether,  or  continue  as  they  are :  “And  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist”  (hold  together — Col.  1:17). 
“And  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power”  (Heb. 
1:3).  Christ  is  also  the  bestower  and  sustainer  of  life  (John 
1:4;  5:26;  Acts  17:25;  1  Cor.  15:45.  He  it  is  who  gives 
eternal  life  (John  10:10,  28),  and  is  Himself  that  life  which 
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He  gives  (Col.  1:27;  1  John  5:12).  As  the  sap  of  the  vine 
sustains  the  branch,  so  the  divine  life  is  ever  the  vital  force 
in  the  Christian.  It  is  true  that  “in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being”  (Acts  17:28).  God  is  likewise  revealed 
in  the  care  which  He  exercises  in  the  preservation  of  each 
individual,  especially  those  who  trust  Him.  This  truth  is 
expressed  in  two  New  Testament  passages:  “Therefore  take 
no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we 
drink?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  .  .  .  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right¬ 
eousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you”  (Matt. 
6:31-33).  “But  my  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:19). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  title  Almighty  God  (El  Shaddai) 
conveys  the  truth  that  God  sustains  His  people.  The  term 
indicates  more  than  that  God  is  a  God  of  strength.  That  He 
is ;  but  the  title  includes  the  impartation  of  His  strength  as 
a  child  draws  succor  from  the  mother’s  breast.  The  word 
shad  as  combined  in  El  Shaddai,  means  breast,  and  supports 
the  conceptions  of  a  mother’s  nourishment  imparted  to  her 
child. 

Thus  it  is  seen  God  is  revealed  through  His  preservation 
of  all  things  in  general,  and  His  people  in  particular. 

d.  God  Revealed  through  Miracles. 

Whatever  may  be  relevant  to  the  fullest  understanding 
of  all  that  miracles  disclose,  it  is  certain  that  they  serve  to 
reveal  God  to  man.  This  is  no  less  true  in  one  Testament 
than  it  is  in  the  other.  The  supernatural  character  of  a 
miracle  discloses  the  divine  power,  as  well  as  the  purpose,  of 
the  One  by  whom  it  is  wrought.  Aside  from  the  good  which 
was  accomplished,  the  miracles  of  Christ  served  to  prove  that 
He  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  (Matt.  11:2-6). 

e.  God  Revealed  by  Direct  Communication. 

God  has  spoken  to  man.  This  fact  presents  two  different 
problems,  namely,  that  of  God  who  speaks,  and  that  of  man 
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who  hears.  On  the  divine  side,  it  is  evident  that  God,  who 
created  all  the  human  faculties,  is  abundantly  able  to  deliver 
His  message  to  the  mind  of  man.  On  the  human  side,  men 
were  caused  to  know  with  certitude  that  a  message  had  been 
given  to  them  from  God,  and,  because  of  this  conviction,  they 
were  bold  in  its  delivery  to  others. 

The  revelation  of  God  through  direct  intercourse  with 
men  is  a  far-reaching  aspect  of  this  great  theme.  It  in¬ 
cludes  theophanies,  visions,  dreams,  and  the  direct  “mouth- 
to-mouth”  communication  with  which  Jehovah  honored 
Moses  as  He  honored  no  other  prophet  (Num.  12:8;  Deut. 
34:10);  though  He  did  speak  directly  to  Adam,  Cain,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  many  others.  That  im¬ 
penetrable  mystery  as  to  how  the  writers  of  the  Bible  re¬ 
ceived  their  messages  from  God,  though  belonging  to  the 
present  discussion,  will  be  considered  more  at  length  under 
the  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

In  contemplating  the  fact  of  direct,  divine  revelation, 
almost  limitless  variety  as  to  detail  of  mode  and  method  is 
confronted.  This  is  reasonable.  God  being  a  Person,  and 
not  an  automaton,  will  naturally  adapt  Himself  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  the  situations  involved.  The  variety  of  the 
divine  mode  of  approach  to  men  extends  from  the  theopha¬ 
nies  in  which  Jehovah,  or  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  is  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  appears  and  speaks  to  indi¬ 
viduals — and  that  manner  of  direct  communication  continues 
from  the  first  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Lord’s 
appearance  to  Paul  on  the  Damascus  road  and  to  John  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos — ^to  the  simplest  and  most  unobtrusive 
impression  by  which  one  is  divinely  influenced  to  act  or 
speak.  How  natural  and  wholly  within  the  range  of  the 
experience  of  God’s  saints  is  the  word  of  Abraham’s  servant: 
“I  being  in  the  way,  the  LORD  led  me”  (Gen.  24:27) !  And, 
indeed,  such  leading  is  the  portion  of  all  who  are  regenerate. 
We  read,  “For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God”  (Rom.  8:14). 

Not  always  did  God  require  those  to  whom  He  spoke  to 
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put  His  words  into  written  form.  This  is  particularly  true 
during  those  centuries  from  Adam  to  Moses  when  little 
Scripture  was  written  and  when  God  immediately  directed 
the  ways  of  various  individuals.  What  divine  communica¬ 
tions  preceded  the  actions  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14:18-20), 
the  words  of  Laban  (Gen.  24:50),  or  those  of  Balaam  (Num. 
24:3-9)  are  not  revealed.  Inspired  men  eventually  recorded 
the  messages  God  gave  to  the  men  of  old  and  thus  the  record 
is  preserved  (Jude  1 :14  presents  the  only  existing  report  of 
the  words  of  Enoch). 

In  every  case  a  message  from  God  is  authoritative  and, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  deemed  of  less  importance  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  came  by  a  dream  or  vision  rather  than  by  a 
“face-to-face”  conversation  with  God.  Divine  revelation  is 
supernatural  and  the  message  given  is  the  pure  Word  of 
God.  The  false  prophets  “prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts" 
(Ezek.  13:2-17;  cf.  Jer.  14:14;  23:16,  26).  Evidently  there 
was  that  in  the  true  revelation  which  convinced  the  messen¬ 
ger  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  his  message,  and  the  false 
prophet  is  everywhere  held  to  be  as  fully  conscious  that  his 
words  were  without  divine  authority. 

Closely  akin  to  that  form  of  revelation  which  is  direct 
and  personal  is  the  experience  of  all  who  commune  with  God 
in  prayer  or  recognize  His  voice  speaking  to  them  through 
the  Scriptures.  God  does  reveal  Himself  and  His  will  to 
those  who  wait  on  Him.  It  is  written:  “If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  unbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him”  (Jas.  1:5). 

f.  God  Revealed  through  the  Incarnation. 

There  is  much  Scripture  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  divine 
revelation  and  only  a  portion  may  be  cited  here. 

By  becoming  flesh  and  dwelling  “among  us”  (John  1:14), 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “who  is  .  .  .  God”  (Rom.  9:5),  was, 
is,  and  evermore  shall  be,  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh”  (1 
Tim.  3:16).  To  Peter,  who  had  said — “Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,”  Christ  replied,  “Flesh  and  blood 
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hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven”  (Matt.  16:16,  17).  Isaiah  had  declared,  “And  the 
glory  of  the  LORD  shall  be  revealed”  (Isa.  40:5) ;  and  John 
records,  “We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father”  (John  1:14).  Likewise,  we  are  told,  “No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,”  that  is,  in  His  divine  essence 
or  Triune  Being,  but  “the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him**  (John  1:18). 
That  declaration  contemplated  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  since  it  is  written,  “Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God”  (1  Cor.  1:24).  As  the  eternal  Adyo?  {Logos) 
of  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  been  the  expression, 
or  manifestation,  of  God — the  living  Word  of  God,  as  the 
Bible  is  the  ivritten  Word  of  God.  Of  the  Adyog  it  is  written, 
“In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  God.  .  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh.  .  .  .  and 
we  beheld  his  glory”  (John  1:1,  2,  14).  As  a  word  is  the 
expression  of  a  thought,  so  the  Aoyog  is  to  the  Godhead.  The 
living  Word  is  ever  the  Manif ester.  He  was  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  as  seen  in  all  the  theophanies,  and  is  the  flnal  Re- 
vealer  of  God.  He  said:  “He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
the  Father.”  Though  God  “at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  proph¬ 
ets,”  He  hath  “in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son” 
(Heb.  1:1,  2).  Christ  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  men, 
and  that  is  a  direct,  uncomplicated  revelation  of  God.  When 
beholding  or  hearing  the  Son,  men  are  enabled  to  know  what 
God  is  like.  This  Revelation  is  complete,  wanting  nothing; 
for  we  are  told  that,  “in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily”  (Col.  2:9).  But  there  are  speciflc  aspects 
in  which  the  Aoyo?  is  the  expression  of  the  Godhead  to  men. 
He  revealed  the  power  of  God  to  the  extent  that  Nicodemus 
could  say,  “no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest, 
except  God  be  with  him”  (John  3:2);  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  the  extent  that  those  who  heard  Him  reported,  “Never 
man  spake  like  this  man”  (John  7 :46) ;  and  the  glory  of  God 
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to  the  exent  that  John  could  say,  “we  beheld  his  glory”  (John 
1:14);  and  the  life  of  God  to  the  extent  that,  again,  John 
could  say,  “That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word 
of  life;  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us) ;  that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you”  (1  John 
1:1-3).  But  above  and  beyond  all  these  attributes  of  God 
which  the  Aoyog  manifested,  is  the  revelation  of  the  love  of 
God;  which  love,  though  conspicuous  in  every  act  of  Christ 
throughout  His  earthly  ministry,  was,  notwithstanding,  espe¬ 
cially  and  finally  revealed  through  His  death.  “God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.”  “God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sin¬ 
ners,  Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom.  6:8),  and  “Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us” 
(1  John  3:16). 

God  could  not  draw  nearer,  nor  could  He  disclose  more 
clearly  the  wonders  of  His  Person,  the  perfections  of  His 
purpose,  nor  the  depths  of  His  love  and  grace,  than  He  has 
done  in  the  Incarnation,  which  in  the  scope  of  its  purpose 
embraced  the  life,  teachings,  example,  death,  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  Son,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 
The  multitudes  of  His  day  heard  and  were  blessed  by  His 
gracious  words,  and  thus,  though  not  called  of  God  to  write 
under  inspiration  what  they  heard,  did,  nevertheless,  receive 
a  large  measure  of  divine  revelation.  The  inestimable  value 
of  that  revelation  which  came  by  the  Incarnation,  along  with 
other  forms  of  manifestation,  has  been  preserved  for  all 
generations  on  the  pages  of  the  inspired  and  inerrant  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

g.  God  Revealed  through  the  Scriptures. 

Of  the  modes  of  revelation  named  above,  there  is,  of 
necessity,  some  overlapping  and  some  interdependence.  There 
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could  be  no  extended  or  accurate  apprehension  of  that  revela¬ 
tion  which  Nature  affords  apart  from  the  divine  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it  which  the  Bible  provides.  There  could  be  no  Provi¬ 
dence  apart  from  Preservation,  nor  Preservation  apart  from 
Providence  and  these,  in  turn,  can  be  seen  in  their  true  light 
only  as  they  are  set  forth  on  the  pages  of  God's  Word. 
Miracles  are  a  revelation  of  God  to  those  who  witness  them, 
but  the  record  of  them  in  the  Bible  extends  the  value  of 
their  testimony  to  all  in  all  generations  who  read  the  divine 
chronicles  of  them.  What  God  has  said  to  men  directly 
could  easily  be  forgotten  or  perverted,  but  the  substance  and 
purity  of  those  “face-to-face"  messages  have  been  preserved 
in  the  divine  record  of  them.  Similarly,  the  value  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  revelation,  while  existing  quite  apart  from  any 
written  annals,  has  become  a  message  of  infinite  riches  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  way  into,  and 
assurance  of,  eternal  life.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  are 
indisputable  facts  of  history,  but  the  divine  blessing  is  as¬ 
sured  to  all  those  who  believe  the  record  God  has  given  con¬ 
cerning  His  Son  (1  John  6:9-12). 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  Bible  is  a  specific  and 
essential  feature  of  all  Divine  Revelation.  It,  however,  pre¬ 
sents  certain  important  features: 

(1)  Divine  Revelation  is  varied  as  to  its  themes.  It  em¬ 
braces  that  which  is  doctrinal,  devotional,  historical,  pro¬ 
phetical,  and  practical. 

(2)  Divine  Revelation  is  partial.,.  It  is  written,  “The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  LORD  our  God:  but  those 
things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children 
for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law”  (Deut. 
29:29). 

(3)  Concerning  the  facts  which  are  revealed  the  Divine 
Revelation  is  complete.  As  to  the  Son,  He  is  the  nXT|pQ)|jia 
ipleroma,  fullness)  of  the  Godhead  bodily  (Col.  2:9),  and  as 
to  the  final  salvation  of  all  who  believe,  they  are  jiejiXtiqw^^voi 
(pepleromenoi^-complete)  in  Him  (Col.  2:10).  Though  com- 
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plete  in  Him  now,  they  are  yet  to  be  conformed  to  His  image 
(Rom.  8:29;  1  John  3:3). 

(4)  Divine  Revelation  is  progressive.  Its  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  expressed  by  the  words,  “First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear”  (Mark  4:28).  Each 
book  of  the  Bible  avails  itself  of  the  accumulated  truth  that 
has  gone  before,  and  the  last  book  is  like  a  vast  union  station 
into  which  all  the  great  highways  of  revelation  and  predic¬ 
tion  converge  and  terminate.  No  complete  understanding  of 
revealed  truth  can  be  gained  apart  from  its  consummation 
in  that  book,  and  that  book,  in  turn,  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  the  apprehension  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  last  book  of  the  Bible  is  the  Revelation  Supreme. 

(5)  Divine  Revelation  is  primarily  unto  redemption.  Its 
progress  of  doctrine  develops  hand  in  hand  with  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  God  has  spoken  to  the  end  that  man  may  be 
“wise  unto  salvation”  (2  Tim.  3:15).  God  has  caused  a 
record  concerning  His  Son  to  be  written  and  men  who  be- 
lieve  that  record  are  saved,  and  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  record  are  lost  (1  John  5:9-12). 

(6)  Divine  Revelation  is  final.  It  incorporates  the  truth 
“which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints”  (Jude  1:3). 
From  it  naught  is  to  be  taken,  nor  to  it  is  anything  to  be 
added. 

(7)  Divine  Revelation  is  accurate  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
finity.  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God”  and  is 
God’s  word  ivritten. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued) 
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LAW  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANS 
(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number) 

Chapter  II. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS  APART  FROM  LAW 
Introduction 

Having  proved  that  law  in  any  form  can  only  condemn, 
Paul  now  turns  to  the  central  theme  of  Romans:  God’s  un¬ 
dertaking  in  behalf  of  condemned  mankind.  Paul  first  of 
all  sets  out  to  prove  that  there  is  now  a  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  apart  from  law,  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ,  made  possible  by  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  on 
the  cross.  He  begins  by  stating  the  content  of  this  doctrine. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  Stated. 

In  3:21,  the  theme  is  stated:  “But  now  the  righteousness 
of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets.”  Paul  has  a  new  thing  to  present. 
Something  which  will  meet  the  need  the  law  failed  to  meet. 
The  first  instance  of  v6[.iog  in  this  verse  is  without  the  article, 
and  seems  to  point  to  law  in  the  sense  of  any  moral  law 
whatsoever.  The  righteousness  of  God  which  Paul  is  now 
presenting  is  not  through  another  law,  superceding  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  through  an  entirely  new  method  which  is 
apart  from  all  law.  This  new  method,  however,  is  referred  to 
in  the  second  reference,  the  law.  The  second  reference  in  this 
verse  has  the  article  and  quite  clearly  refers  specifically  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  possibly  including  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  is  repeated  reference  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  both  in  type  and  in  definite  prophecy  that 
salvation  was  to  come  not  through  the  law,  but  through  the 
redemptive  work  of  the  Messiah.  This  “righteousness  of 
God”  is  now  to  be  set  forth  by  the  apostle. 

In  the  section  3:22-26,  the  content  of  justification  by 
faith  is  defined.  It  is  shown  to  be  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
through  grace,  and  through  “the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  Paul  concludes  in  vs.  27  that  in  this  kind  of 
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justification  boasting  is  excluded,  “Where  is  boasting  then? 
It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay:  but  by  the 
law  of  faith.”  An  unusual  use  of  vopio^  occurs  in  this  verse 
in  both  instances.  Both  are  without  the  article.  Both  are 
the  use  of  law  in  its  widest  possible  sense — a.  recognized 
principle  in  operation.  Thayer  calls  it  “any  law  whatso¬ 
ever.”"  Boasting  is  excluded  not  on  the  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  but  by  the  principle  of  operation  of  faith.  Works 
do  not  exclude  boasting  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  it  refers 
to  that  we  have  done,  while  faith  excludes  boasting  in  that 
it  is  extended  to  the  work  and  character  of  another — in  this 
case,  Christ. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  which  Paul  has  brought  out 
in  this  section  on  justification  by  faith,  he  comes  to  his  con¬ 
clusion  in  vs.  28,  “Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.”  Nopog  here  is 
without  the  article  and  apparently  is  the  same  use  as  in  3 :20 
— including  any  moral  law  whatsoever. 

2.  Jmtification  By  Faith  Establishes  Law. 

While  Paul  is  outspoken  on  the  fact  that  justification  is 
apart  from  law,  he  is  nevertheless  careful  to  guard  the  holy 
character  of  law.  Justification  is  not  lawless;  it  is  not  a 
trampling  on  the  law.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  its  holy  de¬ 
mands  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ.  In  3:31,  this  is 
brought  out,  “Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith? 
God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.”  In  both  these  in¬ 
stances  the  article  is  not  used.  It  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  all  moral  law,  for  all  law  which  is  true  moral  law  comes 
from  God  and  cannot  be  waived.  Christ  in  His  death  on 
the  cross  met  the  requirements  of  all  moral  law.  He  met 
the  requirements  of  Mosaic  law;  he  met  the  requirements  of 
the  whole  content  of  the  Old  Testament;  He  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Gentile  law.  In  dying.  He  did  not  make  void  any 
law.  He  met  its  demands.  Hence,  law  is  not  made  void  by 
the  death  of  Christ;  it  is  fulfilled. 


^^Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  427. 
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3.  Argument  From  the  Case  of  Abraham. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Romans,  the  argument  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  justification  by  faith  apart  from  law  by  showing 
that  it  worked  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  opening 
part  of  the  chapter  he  shows  that  justification  in  the  case 
of  both  Abraham  and  David  was  through  faith,  not  the  law. 
In  the  section  4:13-16,  he  shows  that  the  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  was  not  through  the  law,  but  through  faith.  In  vs.  13 
he  states,  “For  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the 
world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law, 
but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.”  Nopog  appears  here 
without  the  article,  and  is  evidently  a  reference  to  any  moral 
law,  as  Charles  Hodge  points  out.'*  The  Mosaic  law  was  not 
yet  written,  but  there  was  moral  law  in  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  Obedience  to  this  moral  law  did  not  assure  the  promise. 
The  promise  was  not  on  the  condition  of  works,  but  on  the 
condition  of  having  the  righteousness  by  faith. 

In  vs.  14,  it  is  argued  that  if  the  promise  had  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  law,  it  would  have  made  the  promise  void, 
“For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made 
void,  and  the  promise  of  none  effect.”  Nopog  again  appears 
without  the  article  in  the  sense  of  any  moral  law.  Verse  15 
states  the  reason  for  this,  “Because  the  law  worketh  wrath; 
for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.”  The  first 
instance  has  the  article  and  the  second  is  without  the  article. 
The  use  of  the  article  here  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand. 
Paul  has  just  proved  that  all  law  works  condemnation.  Here, 
however,  by  the  use  of  the  article,  he  evidently  points  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  law  was  not  yet 
given  at  the  time  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  In  the  course 
of  history,  however,  the  law  was  given,  and  the  law  was 
broken,  and  worked  wrath.  If  the  promise  had  been  on  the 
basis  of  law  at  all,  it  certainly  would  have  been  made  void 
with  the  advent  of  Mosaic  law. 

The  second  instance  in  the  verse  has  been  the  subject  of 


^'Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  187. 
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difference  of  opinion  among  scholars.  Being  without  the 
article,  it  refers  apparently  to  any  law  at  all.  If  there  were 
no  law  at  all,  there  would  be  no  transgression.  As  Charles 
Hodge  points  out,  the  subject  here  is  justification.'®  The  law 
cannot  justify.  It  can  only  condemn.  If  there  were  no  law, 
there  would  be  no  condemnation  because  there  would  be  no 
transgression.  Since  there  is  law,  there  is  condemnation  and 
wrath.  Those  who  are  under  wrath  could  not  be  heirs,  and 
hence  the  promise  of  heirship  is  to  those  who  have  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  and  is  not  through  law.  This  fact  is  stated  in 
vs.  16,  “Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace; 
to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham;  who  is  the  father  of  us  all.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  verse  is  apparent  in  its  own  statement.  Nonog 
here  has  the  article  and  evidently  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
Since  the  promise  is  conditioned  only  on  faith  and  is  of  grace 
not  law,  the  promise  is  sure  to  those  who  believe.  The 
Jewish  law  is  not  inclusive  enough,  even  if  it  were  a  ground 
of  justification,  which  it  is  not.  The  promise  is  by  faith  so 
that  all  might  be  partakers  with  Abraham  who  have  the 
faith  of  Abraham.  As  Paul  points  out  later  in  the  chapter, 
Christians  who  put  faith  in  Christ  partake  of  the  promise  of 
Abraham  and  of  the  justification  which  God  gave  Abraham. 

In  chapter  four,  then,  Paul  has  supported  his  argument 
for  justification  by  faith  apart  from  law  by  the  case  of 
Abraham  and  the  condition  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  It 
is  historically  true  that  justification  is  on  the  basis  of  faith, 
not  the  works  of  the  law.  Israel  had  notably  failed  in  this 
regard,  as  is  indicated  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of 
the  epistle,  to  which  we  will  now  turn. 

4.  IsraeVs  Failure  to  Apprehend  the  Faith  Principle. 

Chapter  nine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  fact  and  significance  of  Israel’s  failure  as  a 
nation  to  embrace  the  true  Messiah.  One  reason  for  this 


^Ubid.,  pp.l 88-191. 
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failure  was  their  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  purpose  and 
limitations  of  law.  In  9:31,  32,  we  have  definite  reference 
to  this,  “But  Israel,  which  followed  after  the  law  of  right¬ 
eousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 
Wherefore?  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it 
were  by  the  works  of  the  law.  For  they  stumbled  at  that 
stumblingstone.”  The  two  references  to  v6\io(;  in  vs.  31  are 
without  the  article.  The  reference  in  vs.  32  is  omitted  in 
some  manuscripts,  but  if  genuine  is  also  without  the  article. 
A  further  textual  problem  is  found  in  the  omission  of  the 
second  “of  righteousness”  in  vs.  31.  With  these  textual  criti¬ 
cisms  in  mind,  with  a  more  literal  translation,  as  found  in 
the  American  Standard  Version,  we  find  Paul’s  statement  to 
be  as  follows:  “But  Israel,  following  after  a  law  of  right¬ 
eousness,  did  not  arrive  at  that  law.  Wherefore?  Because 
they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  works.”  If 
this  is  what  Paul  actually  wrote,  it  would  seem  that  the  two 
instances  that  are  left  are  both  references  to  law  in  the 
sense  of  a  principle  of  operation,  as  in  3:27.  Israel  strove 
to  arrive  at  a  method  of  obtaining  righteousness.  They 
thought  this  method  was  to  attain  perfection  by  observing  the 
Mosaic  law.  Aixaioovvi^i;,  translated  of  righteousness ^  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  objective  genitive,  a  regular  Greek  usage,  with  the 
meaning  of  the  righteousness  which  proceeds  from  law.  The 
Mosaic  law,  however,  is  not  a  means  of  attaining  “the  law  of 
righteousness.”  The  only  way  is  by  the  law  or  principle  of 
faith,  an  expression  which  is  used  in  3:27.  Paul  points  this 
out  in  9:32.  Their  works  could  not  save  them.  They  were 
trying  to  do  something  only  God  could  do.  This  was  a  cause 
for  rejection  of  the  Messiah  when  He  came. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Romans  we  have  reference  to 
God’s  present  dealings  with  Israel.  In  the  opening  three 
verses  of  the  chapter,  Paul  continues  the  discussion  of  the 
truth  in  the  ninth  chapter,  showing  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  Israel  was  that,  “They  being  ignorant  of  God’s 
righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  right¬ 
eousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteous- 
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ness  of  God.”  In  contrast  to  this,  in  Christ  the  law  is  ful- 
filled,  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  of  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  of  the  law.  That  the  man  which  doeth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them.”  In  both  instances,  vojiog  occurs 
without  the  article.  In  the  first  instance,  in  vs.  4,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  reference  is  to  any  moral  law.  The  argument 
is  that  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  law,  as  far  as  law  resulting  in 
righteousness  is  concerned.  The  demands  of  all  moral  law 
reach  their  destination  in  Christ.  In  righteousness  (elg 
hixaioavviiv)  implies  that  the  law  comes  into  its  destination 
and  there  stops.  The  believer  in  Christ  has  righteousness 
from  God  forever.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  kind  of  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  law  of  Moses  demands  constant  and  unfailing 
obedience.  The  righteousness  of  the  law  was  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  works.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  law 
demanded  perfect  obedience,  which  no  man  could  render.  In 
order  to  have  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  it  was  necessary 
to  live  according  to  the  law.  The  Christian  puts  faith  in  the 
work  of  Christ  already  finished.  The  Jew  could  only  hope 
in  a  perfection  which  he  could  not  attain.  N6p,og  is  evidently 
used  in  vs.  5  in  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  in  its  quality 
as  law. 

5.  Conclusion:  Justification  Is  Apart  From  Law. 

Thus,  by  a  threefold  argument,  law  is  dismissed  in  any 
form  as  a  means  of  justification.  He  has  already  shown 
the  failure  of  Israel  under  law  to  attain  righteousness.  Now 
he  shows,  first,  that  Christ  died  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  a  fact  which  has  no  explanation  if  there  is  saving 
righteousness  through  law.  Second,  he  goes  back  to  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  shows  that  Abraham  received  the  promise 
of  his  inheritance  by  faith  and  was  justified  by  faith  apart 
from  any  law,  much  less  the  law  of  Moses  which  was  not 
yet  written.  Third,  Paul  shows  that  Israel  at  present  is 
estranged  from  God  because  they  sought  to  make  the  law  a 
means  of  justification,  rejecting  Christ.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
abstract  reasoning  simply.  It  is  historically  true.  Israel  had 
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failed;  Christ  had  died;  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith; 
Israel  is  now  estranged  from  God.  At  the  time  Paul  wrote 
this  was  evident,  and  it  was  soon  to  become  more  evident 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Having  proved  that  justifi¬ 
cation  is  apart  from  law,  Paul  now  turns  to  prove  that 
sanctification  is  also  apart  from  law,  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  beginning  in  5:12,  and  continuing  through  the  book, 
particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters. 

Chapter  III 

SANCTIFICATION  APART  FROM  LAW 
Introduction 

Paul  proves  that  sanctification  is  apart  from  law  by  a 
fivefold  argument.  Introducing  the  argument  in  5:12-20,  he 
proves  that  we  are  not  under  law,  but  have  a  new  master; 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sanctified  by  the  law;  that  God's  instrument  of  sanctification 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  law;  and  that  law  is  fulfilled  in 
us  through  love  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  opening  part  of  this  section  (5:12-20),  three  refer¬ 
ences  are  made  to  law,  two  in  5:13  and  one  in  5:20.  All  are 
without  the  article.  In  this  section  Paul  sets  out  to  prove 
that  sanctification  cannot  come  through  the  law  because  the 
cause  for  sin  is  rooted  not  in  a  lack  of  law,  but  in  a  sin 
nature  which  resulted  when  Adam  fell,  and  was  passed  on 
to  Adam’s  posterity  through  natural  generation  in  addition 
to  the  imputation  of  sin  and  death  to  the  race.  In  vs.  13, 
Paul  writes,  “For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world :  but  sin 
is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.”  The  first  reference  to 
vo^iog  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  quality 
as  law,  as  there  is  no  article.  Up  to  the  time  that  a  law 
dispensation  came  into  being  with  the  advent  of  the  Mosaic 
law  there  was  sin  in  the  world  just  as  there  was  sin  in  the 
world  after  the  law.  The  difference  was  that  law  made  sin 
plain  and  gave  a  ground  for  imputing  such  sin  to  those  who 
committed  it. 
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The  second  reference  in  vs.  13  is  to  any  moral  law  what¬ 
soever.  A.  T.  Robertson  defines  it,  “no  law  of  any  kind.”“ 
The  evident  meaning  is  that  human  acts  of  sin  are  imputed 
only  as  there  is  law  given  against  them.  People  before  the 
law  of  Moses  were  not  judged  on  the  basis  of  Mosaic  law. 
In  spite  of  this  principle,  Paul  points  out  in  vs.  14  that  death 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses.  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  keeping  any  law.  Adam’s  sin  was  imputed  to  them,  as 
he  states  in  vs.  12,  “Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.”  The  point  is  that  all  men 
sinned  in  Adam  and  therefore  die.  This  is  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  death  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  mature 
and  immature.  The  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  was 
before  any  legal  system  was  given. 

The  argument  continues  by  indicating  that  just  as  all 
men  died  in  Adam,  so  all  can  be  made  alive  in  Christ.  In  the 
explanation  of  the  abundance  of  this  provision  in  Christ, 
there  is  incidental  reference  to  the  relation  of  law  to  grace. 
Law  came  into  being  in  order  that  grace  might  abound.  In 
vs.  20,  Paul  writes,  “Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the 
offence  might  abound.  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound.”  NojAog  occurs  here  without  the  article. 
What  Paul  is  saying  is  that  law  (here  referring  evidently  to 
law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses — a  law  order)  made  the  offence 
abound — made  it  plain  and  increased  their  number  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  more  severe  the  law,  the  more  the  offence.  The 
law  came  that  “the  offence  might  abound,”  in  order  that 
grace  might  be  shown  in  its  full  character.  The  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  grace  of  God  in  redeeming  from  sin  is  manifest 
only  as  the  true  character  of  God’s  grace  is  shown  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  depths  of  sin.  The  law  showed  what  sin  is, 
and  made  the  abundant  character  of  God’s  grace  plain.  This 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  idea  that  law  sanctifies. 
Both  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  result,  law  did  not  sanctify. 
It  only  made  the  offence  abound. 


^*Word  Pictures  in  the  Nevt  Testament,  Vol.  IV,  p.  358 
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1.  We  Are  Not  Under  Law, 

After  showing  in  chapter  six  that  we  are  delivered  from 
the  power  of  indwelling  sin  by  our  union  with  Christ  in  His 
death  and  resurrection  and  are  in  a  position  where  we  can 
reckon  the  old  sin  nature  dead  and  yield  ourselves  to  God, 
Paul  points  out  clearly  that  we  are  delivered  from  the  law 
not  only  through  the  death  of  Christ  but  through  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  6:14,  15,  he  makes  the  statement, 
“For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  What  then?  shall  we  sin, 
because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace?  God 
forbid.”  Both  references  are  to  vopog  without  the  article  and 
include  not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  any  law  system.  Paul 
does  not  argue  the  question.  He  is  stating  the  simple  fact. 
He  goes  on  in  this  chapter  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  under 
the  law  because  we  are  under  a  new  master,  which  is  Christ 
himself.  To  attempt  sanctification  by  a  return  to  law  is 
foolishly  attempting  to  please  our  new  Master  by  serving 
the  old. 

2.  Impossibility  of  Sanctification  By  Law  Shown  By 

Experience. 

In  chapter  seven,  the  real  burden  of  the  argument  is 
undertaken  to  show  that  sanctification  cannot  come  through 
law.  In  vs.  1,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  law 
applies  to  a  man  only  while  alive.  The  first  instance  of  vdpog 
in  this  verse  is  to  any  moral  law,  as  it  has  no  article.  The 
second  instance  has  the  article  and  is  the  simple  definite  use 
of  the  article,  perhaps  the  law  of  Moses,  but  more  probably 
any  particular  law  which  may  be  concerned.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  law  of  marriage  is  used  as  an  illustration.  Charles 
Hodge  has  an  able  discussion  on  this  point.’*  It  is  a  rare 
instance  where  the  article  is  used  with  v6|io?  when  the  word 
itself  is  more  or  less  indefinite  in  its  meaning.  The  apparent 
meaning  is  to  distinguish  between  law  in  general  and  any 


^'Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  335-338. 
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specific  law  which  may  be  under  observation.  What  is  true 
of  one  law  is  true  of  another  in  this  case. 

In  vs.  2,  Paul  appeals  to  the  marriage  law  to  illustrate 
his  point.  A  married  woman  is  married  only  so  long  as  her 
husband  lives.  If  her  husband  dies,  she  is  free  to  marry 
again  as  if  never  married.  So  Paul  argues  in  the  case  of 
the  Christian.  We  formerly  were  married  to  the  law.  Then 
we  were  put  to  death  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Death  broke 
the  bond.  Now  we  are  free  to  be  married  to  Christ.  Of  the 
two  instances  of  vojiog,  the  first  has  no  article  and  the  second 
has.  The  first  instance  refers  to  any  law,  but  is  limited  by 
the  context  to  the  marriage  law,  whether  Jewish,  Roman,  or 
otherwise.  The  article  in  the  second  instance  is  used  to  call 
attention  to  the  modifier — “of  her  husband,”  i.  e.,  it  is  the 
particular  law  which  sets  forth  the  relation  to  husbands. 
Verse  3  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  anaphoric  use  of  the 
article,  referring  back  to  the  same  law  as  in  7 :2,  that  is,  the 
law  of  her  husband.  Beginning  in  vs.  4,  the  argument  is 
applied  to  the  Jewish  law  in  particular,  using  the  article  in 
vss.  4,  5,  and  6.  As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  it  has 
exacted  its  penalty,  and  we  are  legally  dead  in  the  death  of 
Christ.  He  therefore  concludes  we  are  delivered  from  the 
law.  (7:6). 

In  vss.  7  to  13,  Paul  reveals  some  of  his  own  experiences 
with  the  law  as  an  unregenerate  man  and  in  the  new  light 
which  came  with  his  conversion.  In  vs.  7,  he  denies  that  the 
law  is  sin,  for  it  is  the  law  that  reveals  sin.  Of  the  three 
instances  in  this  verse,  the  first  is  with  the  article,  and  refers 
to  Mosaic  law;  the  second,  without  the  article,  referring  to 
any  moral  law;  the  third.  Mosaic  law,  having  the  article. 
The  Mosaic  law  is  not  sin  because  of  the  principle  inherent 
in  all  moral  law  that  moral  law  reveals  sin.  As  an  example 
of  this,  Paul  refers  to  the  tenth  commandment  which  con¬ 
victed  him  of  sin  of  covetousness.  The  verse  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  the  accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  article. 

In  vss.  8  and  9,  vojiog  occurs  without  the  article.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  depends  on  what  interpretation  is 
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placed  on  the  expression  “sin  was  dead.”  Charles  Hodge** 
and  C.  I.  Scofield**  both  take  it  as  autobiography  of  Paul. 
Paul  at  one  time  considered  himself  “blameless”  as  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned.  With  his  conversion,  he  saw  how 
condemned  he  was  under  the  very  law  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge.  If  this  is  correct,  Paul  is  saying  that  without 
law  (or  rather  the  consciousness  of  it)  sin  is  dead.  This  is 
true  experimentally.  Only  as  we  understand  moral  law  are 
we  aware  of  transgression  of  it  In  this  sense  sin  is  dead. 
When  Paul  became  a  Christian,  sin  came  to  life,  and  Paul 
perceived  his  true  condition.  Law  is  used  in  both  verses 
in  the  sense  of  any  moral  law,  including  of  course,  the 
Mosaic  law. 

In  vss.  12  and  14,  the  law  is  revealed  to  be  holy  and 
spiritual.  The  article  occurs  in  both  instances,  and  evidently 
points  specifically  to  the  Mosaic  law.  As  such  it  worked 
death  in  him. 

With  the  new  birth,  Paul  at  once  came  into  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  strife  between  the  old  and  new  natures.  In  vs.  16, 
Paul  states  that  his  new  nature  admits  that  the  Mosaic  law 
is  good.  Nopog  evidently  occurs  here  with  the  article  and 
evidently  refers  to  Mosaic  law  specifically.  His  sins  are  not 
committed  because  he  does  not  see  the  fact  that  the  law  is 
holy  and  good,  but  because  his  sinful  nature  gets  the  victory 
at  times.  In  7 :21,  he  states  this  as  a  principle,  “I  find  then 
a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.” 
Nofiog,  here  with  the  article,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  operation.  The  principle  or  law  here  is  that  though 
Paul  wants  to  do  good,  he  finds  evil  is  present  with  him. 

As  a  result  of  this  principle  of  the  working  of  the  sinful 
nature  in  spite  of  the  new  nature,  Paul  has  a  struggle  going 
on  within  himself.  He  first  of  all  takes  delight  in  the  law  of 
Grod,  as  stated  in  7 :22.  In  this  verse,  law  is  without  the 
article  and  refers  to  any  moral  law  of  God.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  in  vs.  23,  he  says,  “But  I  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  351-352. 

^'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  note  2,  p.  1199. 
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bers,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me 
into  the  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.” 
The  first  instance  of  law  has  no  article.  It  is  law  in  the 
sense  of  a  principle  of  operation  as  in  7:21.  This  is  the 
activity  of  the  old  nature.  It  wars  against  the  law  of  his 
mind. 

The  second  instance  is  with  the  article.  The  article  is 
used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  modifying  phrase  “of 
my  mind.”  It  is  law  in  the  sense  of  a  sphere  of  rule  or 
domination.  The  third  instance  in  this  verse  is  similar,  being 
also  with  the  article.  Sin  also  has  a  sphere  of  domination 
which  Paul  calls  the  “law  of  sin.”  Paul’s  mind  wanted  to 
do  good.  He  refers  to  the  will  of  the  new  nature.  The  old 
nature  insists  also  on  domination.  It  wants  to  rule. 

In  vs.  24,  Paul  cries  out  for  deliverance  from  such  a 
fight.  He  finds  it  in  vs.  25.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  will 
deliver  him,  as  we  learn  in  chapter  eight,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  vs.  25,  in  the  two  instances  in  the  verse,  neither 
have  the  article.  The  former  is  used  in  the  sense  of  any 
moral  law  of  God.  The  latter  is  the  sphere  of  domination 
of  sin.  The  new  nature  turns  naturally  to  God’s  moral  stan¬ 
dards.  The  old  nature  is  under  the  domination  of  sin. 

From  Paul’s  own  experience,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  law  of  Moses  or  any  moral  law  has  no  ability  to  deliver 
from  the  old  nature.  All  any  law  could  do  would  be  to  con¬ 
demn.  Paul  found  himself  incapable  in  his  own  strength  of 
attaining  victory.  He  turns  to  Christ  in  faith  for  that  which 
the  law  could  not  do.  The  law  could  not  sanctify.  It  could 
only  condemn. 

3.  Sanctification  By  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  Romans  8:2,  Paul  answers  the  problem  of  the  seventh 
chapter,  “For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  The  Spirit 
is  evidently  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ndjiog  in  both  instances  in  this 
verse  is  a  sphere  of  domination,  the  article  with  both  calling 
attention  to  the  particular  sphere  of  domination  indicated  by 
the  modifiers.  One  law  or  sphere  of  domination  is  that  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  This  rule  of  the  Spirit  liberates  from  the 
rule  of  sin  and  death.  What  moral  law  could  not  do,  the 
Holy  Spirit  accomplishes.  In  vs.  3,  it  occurs  with  the  article, 
and  evidently  refers  to  Mosaic  law  specifically.  It  is  said 
to  be  weak  and  unable  to  gain  victory  over  the  flesh.  In 
vs.  4,  vo^iog  again  with  the  article  and  again  meaning  Mosaic 
law  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  us  experimentally  by  the  Spirit, 
“That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.”  The 
righteousness  of  the  law  which  we  could  not  attain  in  our¬ 
selves  experimentally  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  again  pointed  out  in  vs.  7,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God.  In  vs.  7,  it  occurs  without  the  article  and  refers  to 
any  moral  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  sanctification  as  well  as  in 
justification,  points  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  and  the 
sufficiency  of  God.  We  are  justified  by  faith  apart  from 
the  law.  We  are  sanctified  by  faith  apart  from  the  law. 

4.  The  Law  of  Love. 

Only  two  references  to  law  remain  to  be  considered  in 
Romans.  These  occur  in  Romans  13:8,  10.  In  vs.  8,  Paul 
writes,  “Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another:  for 
he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.”  In  vs.  9  he 
points  out  that  the  ten  commandments  which  relate  to  man's 
relation  to  man  are  fulfilled  in  the  law  of  love.  He  explains 
this  in  vs.  10,  “Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  there¬ 
fore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.”  In  both  verses,  v6p,og 
occurs  without  the  article  and  refers  to  all  moral  law,  Paul 
evidently  had  the  Mosaic  law  foremost  in  his  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  quotes  from  that.  Love  fulfills  all  moral  law,  not 
only  the  law  of  Moses. 

It  is  the  clear  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  great  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  saved  soul  is  to  plant  there  a  love 
for  God  and  man  which  is  more  than  human  affection.  It 
is  the  quality  of  love  which  God  has  toward  man,  sacrificial, 
mindful  of  true  values,  and  yearning  for  the  other's  highest 
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good.  If  the  Christian  would  act  on  the  principle  of  pure 
love,  he  would  work  no  ill  toward  his  neighbor,  and  if  his 
love  toward  God  were  perfect,  he  would  perfectly  serve  God. 
Love  therefore  is  a  standard  which  is  higher  than  law,  ful- 
filling  the  law,  and  accomplishing  through  the  Spirit  what 
the  law  could  not.  Love  is  the  crown  of  sanctification  as 
sanctification  is  the  crown  of  justification.  All  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  God  for  man;  all  are  apart  from  the  law;  all  are 
a  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

5.  Conclusion. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  reached  upon  a  study  of 
the  use  of  vono?  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  manifestly 
quite  definite.  The  entire  epistle  is  seen  to  be  a  presentation 
of  the  central  fact  that  “the  just  shall  live  by  faith”  (1:17). 
Salvation  in  all  its  forms  is  a  work  of  God  for  man  and  not 
a  work  of  man  for  God.  The  epistle  is  addressed  to  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  who  attempt  to  be  saved  by  their  own 
works.  It  is  a  piece  of  logic  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
The  conclusions  to  which  Paul  comes  are  irrefutable. 

As  has  been  shown,  Paul  uses  a  threefold  argument  to 
prove  his  case  for  the  faith  principle.  He  shows  first  of  all 
that  all  law,  Gentile  or  Jewish,  can  only  condemn.  Law 
after  all  speaks  of  the  holiness  of  God  to  which  no  man  can 
attain  in  himself.  Paul  then  shows  that  law  which  condemns 
is  met  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Christ  in  His  work  on  the 
cross  met  all  the  just  demands  of  moral  law  and  of  God’s 
righteousness.  God  has  now  declared  “his  righteousness; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus”  (3:26).  Paul  concludes  that  “a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law”  (3:28).  With 
this  conclusion  as  background,  Paul  goes  on  to  refute  the 
more  subtle  idea  that  sanctification  is  through  law.  He  shows 
that  this  is  impossible  through  the  nature  of  the  case  as  the 
law  can  only  condemn.  He  shows  that  experimentally  it 
does  not  work.  We  cannot  keep  the  law  even  after  we  are 
saved.  He  points  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  way  of  sanctifica- 
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tion  and  love  as  its  chief  and  dominating  fruit.  When  Paul 
has  concluded  his  argument,  he  leaves  law  stripped  of  all  its 
false  claims,  leaving  only  the  fact  which  even  he  does  not 
deny  that  all  moral  law  is  but  an  interpretation  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God,  to  which  righteousness  we  are  to  attain 
perfectly  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

John  F.  Walvoord. 


Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  TABERNACLE 
By  John  Vernon  McGee,  B.D.,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  ApriUJune  Number ^  1937) 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Altar  of  Brass:  The  Doctrine  op  Satisfaction 
Where  Satisfaction  is  Made  to  the  Holiness  of  God  that 
Wholly  and  Completely  Vindicates  the  Sinner. 

The  blueprints  and  patterns  for  the  Tabernacle  are  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus  (Ex.  25-40).  The 
placing  of  these  instructions  is  not  accidental.  Exodus  is 
the  book  of  redemption.  It  opens  in  the  gloom  of  slavery  of 
a  nation  born  in  the  brickyards  of  Egypt.  It  closes  in  the 
glory  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  God  came 
down  and  delivered  a  people  whose  only  appeal  to  His  heart 
of  love  was  their  need,  suffering,  and  burden.  He  did  not 
deliver  them  because  they  were  good  folk,  moral  people,  or 
better  than  others.  These  things  were  not  true  of  them. 
They  had  no  claim  on  God  whatsoever,  but  they  cried  and 
“their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  their  bondage.” 
Their  destitute  condition  and  hopeless  circumstance  made  a 
real  appeal  to  God  stronger  than  a  hoop  of  steel.  For  that 
reason  and  because  of  His  promise  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  He  led  them  out  of  Egyptian  bondage.  He  brought 
them  to  Himself  on  the  wings  of  Infinite  Grace.  Through 
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Moses  He  told  them  the  manner  of  their  release,  “Ye  have 
seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on 
eagles’  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself.”  At  Sinai 
they  were  given  the  privilege  of  substituting  the  law  route 
for  the  grace  route ;  eagles’  wings  for  the  yoke  of  law.  Even 
with  law  which  cannot  save  there  must  be  some  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  grace,  else  there  can  be  no  salvation.  These  people 
stood  utterly  condemned  by  the  law;  so  it  was  essential  to 
have  the  intrusion  of  a  way  of  Grace.  In  other  words  God 
must  be  free  to  save  sinners,  who  are  now  law-breakers 
with  the  offense  added  to  and  magnified.  The  Tabernacle 
was  the  means  of  Grace  for  a  people  who  deliberately  chose 
law  instead  of  the  wings  of  grace. 

The  Tabernacle  was  part  of  the  law.  The  law  was  in 
three  divisions:  the  commandments,  the  judgments,  and  the 
ordinances.  The  commandments  were  an  expression  of  the 
person  of  God.  He  commands  what  He  does  because  of 
what  He  is.  The  judgments  conditioned  the  relationship 
of  man  towards  those  about  him.  The  ordinances  con¬ 
ditioned  the  relationship  of  man  toward  God.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Tabernacle  were  found  in  the  ordinances.  The 
ordinances  provided  a  temporary  hiding  place  for  the  sinner 
in  the  presence  of  the  holiness  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Tabernacle  instructions,  between  the  giving  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  there  is  the 
incident  where  God  hid  Moses  in  the  clift  of  the  rock.  The 
Tabernacle  was  a  clift  in  the  rock  for  sinning  Israel  until 
the  revelation  of  God  in  human  form,  even  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  All  this  was  done  in  anticipation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross.  The  ordinances  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  commandments.  The  only  proper 
distinction  between  them  is  found  inherently  in  them.  The 
subject  matter  makes  the  division.  If  it  is  proper  to  make 
a  comparison  where  all  is  divine,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
ordinances  were  the  more  important,  as  they  provided  an 
acceptance  for  a  sinner  who  had  broken  God’s  command- 
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merits.  It  is  well  for  those  who  do  not  make  a  clear-cut 
distinction  between  law  and  grace  to  see  this;  namely,  that 
there  can  be  no  division  made  between  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  which  neglects  one  while  exalting  the  other. 
The  Dispensation  of  Law  did  not  make  a  basis  of  acceptance 
before  God  of  a  sinner  by  keeping  the  commandments,  but 
by  providing  a  substitutionary  sacrifice  in  the  Tabernacle  as 
contained  in  the  ordinances.  If  a  person  in  this  age  desires 
to  thrust  himself  back  under  the  Mosaic  law,  he  must,  in 
order  to  be  logical,  construct  for  himself  a  tabernacle  in 
which  to  make  sacrifice  as  contained  in  the  ordinances.  By 
what  authority  can  one  make  such  radical  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  commandments  and  the  ordinances?  There  is  no 
just  grounds  for  any  such  division.  The  Christian  has  been 
delivered  from  the  law  in  all  of  its  parts.  It  is  not  his  rule 
of  life,  for  he  has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
Deliverance  from  the  law  does  not  lower  the  standard  of 
living  under  grace  but  lifts  it  to  a  more  exalted  sphere. 
Christ  has  completely  fulfilled  the  law.  In  His  life  He  ful¬ 
filled  the  commandments  and  judgments.  In  His  death  He 
fulfilled  the  ordinances  relating  to  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  The 
law  in  all  of  its  manifold  parts  is  but  a  lesson  to  lead  Chris¬ 
tians  to  better  things,  “For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can 
never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year 
continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect”  (Heb.  10:1). 

Those  today  who  insist  on  thrusting  the  church  back 
under  law  have  not  provided  a  tabernacle  made  according  to 
the  pattern  shown  Moses  in  the  Mount.  The  Mosaic  Law 
requires  the  Tabernacle.  Without  it  Judaism  was  the  most 
hopeless  religion  ever  offered  to  mankind,  ten  thousand  times 
darker  than  paganism,  for  Judaism  revealed  a  plane  of  living 
and  an  ideal  that  was  unattainable.  It  had  the  ethic  but 
lacked  the  dynamic.  But  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  there 
should  be  such  a  tabernacle  today,  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  conclude  the  Christian  under  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  parts.  The  Mosaic  system 
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was  an  unified  whole,  inseparable  and  indissoluble.  The 
Mosaic  system  served  as  one  of  the  highway  markers,  point¬ 
ing  on  to  Christ  and  His  cross  as  the  place  where  God  com¬ 
pletely  and  finally  worked  out  in  His  sufficiency  and  suffer¬ 
ing  a  way  back  to  Himself  for  man.  What  God  demanded  in 
the  Law  he  now  supplies  freely  to  those  who  do  no  more  than 
believe  in  Jesus.  The  law  was  given  to  lead  the  sinner  to 
Christ,  “Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith”  (Gal.  3:24). 

There  is  a  very  striking  feature  about  the  blueprints  for 
building  the  Tabernacle.  The  instructions  for  the  articles  of 
furniture  are  given  first.  This  is  not  the  commonly  accepted 
method  of  doing  things  today.  The  choosing  of  the  furniture 
is  always  reserved  for  a  time  when  the  interior  of  the  house 
is  finished.  Not  so  with  God’s  house.  The  furniture  comes 
first.  The  purpose  in  this  method  will  become  more  and 
more  evident  as  we  continue  in  this  study.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  that  the  articles  of  furniture  constituted  the  approach 
to  God.  The  Tabernacle  proper  merely  furnished  a  housing 
for  the  furniture.  About  these  articles  of  furniture  cluster 
all  the  meaning  of  the  Tabernacle  Worship,  the  furniture 
being,  therefore,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  position  of  these  articles  in  the  Tabernacle  lent  dignity 
to  their  place  (e.g..  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  so  called  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  ark  and  mercy  seat).  We  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  God  putting  first  things  first,  and  there¬ 
fore  giving  precedence  to  the  instructions  concerning  the 
furniture. 

These  articles  of  furniture  pictured  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  in  redemption,  but  no  article  was  a  picture  or 
image  of  Him.  The  Second  Commandment  was  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  the  furnishings  of  the  Tabernacle.  “Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them, 
nor  serve  them:  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
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the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me;  and 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments”  (Ex.  20:4-6).  In  all  the  furniture 
of  the  Tabernacle  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  making  an 
image  of  God.  In  no  detail  is  Deity  photographed.  All  is 
by  way  of  suggestion  and  shadow.  There  is  no  idol  in  the 
Tabernacle.  In  a  world  of  idolatry  this  is  a  unique  feature 
about  the  Tabernacle  that  should  arrest  the  attention  of  any 
thinking  person.  In  an  age  wholly  committed  to  the  worship 
of  idols,  there  is  a  purposeful  absence  of  idolatry  in  the 
Tabernacle.  This  is  even  more  striking  and  strange  when 
we  remember  these  people  had  lately  come  out  of  Egypt 
where  idols  were  numerous,  and  had  themselves  constructed 
a  golden  calf  to  worship.  It  is  amazing  to  note  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Tabernacle  was  not  an  image  or  idol, 
but  furniture. 

There  were  seven  articles  of  furniture:  the  ark,  the 
mercy  seat,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the 
lampstand  of  gold,  the  lavar  of  brass,  and  the  altar  of  brass. 
These  articles  occupied  the  following  respective  places:  two 
articles  in  the  Holy  of  Holies — ark  and  mercy  seat;  three 
articles  in  the  Holy  Place — stable  of  shewbread,  lampstand  of 
gold,  and  altar  of  incense;  two  articles  in  the  outer  court — 
altar  of  brass,  and  lavar  of  brass. 

The  first  plan  amongst  the  articles  of  furniture  that  God 
gave  to  Moses  was  that  of  the  ark.  The  plan  of  the  mercy 
seat  was  linked  with  that  of  the  ark,  as  both  belonged  to¬ 
gether.  An  emphasis  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  ark  that  is 
not  ascribed  to  other  articles  of  the  Tabernacle  furnishings. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  by  a  casual  reader  of  these  in¬ 
structions  would  give  the  impression  that  the  ark  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Tabernacle  plan,  as  well  as  the 
leading  article  of  furniture,  the  ark  and  mercy  seat  being 
the  very  center  of  the  divine  plan.  The  ark  thus  epitomized 
all  that  the  Tabernacle  stood  for  in  the  minds  of  God’s 
people.  It  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel: 
when  the  ark  was  in  its  rightful  place  in  the  thinking  of 
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Israel  there  was  real  blessing;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  relegated  to  a  secondary  place  the  blessing  was  with¬ 
held.  It  was  the  ark,  as  the  preeminent  piece  of  furniture, 
that  David  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  plans  of  the 
Tabernacle,  God  again  placed  first  things  first. 

Furthermore,  the  brazen  altar  was  given  last  together 
with  the  laver.  It  now  becomes  evident  that  in  this  thesis  I 
am  changing  the  order  of  the  articles  as  given  in  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Moses.  Why  change  the  divine  order  of  things  by 
considering  the  last  first  and  the  first  last?  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  instructions  were  God’s  own,  and  were 
issued  from  His  viewpoint,  as  He  abode  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  looking  out  to  the  sinner  on  the  outside.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  move  from  Jehovah  out  to  the  sinner.  Man  should  take 
his  rightful  place  as  sinner  and  move  in  toward  Jehovah. 
What  was  to  God  the  last  article  of  furniture  as  He  looked 
out,  was  to  the  sinner  as  he  came  in  the  first  article  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Jehovah  was  in  His  temple  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but 
the  sinner  stood  without,  and  forever  shut  out  unless  Jehovah 
brought  him  to  Himself. 

We  pause  to  make  this  comment.  What  a  contrast  this 
is  with  the  Laodicean  condition  that  is  prevalent  in  the 
present-day  church  where  Christ  is  apparently  out  of  the 
church,  and  is  found  standing  at  individual  heart  doors  and 
knocking  for  an  entrance.  Under  the  Old  Testament  economy 
the  sinner  had  to  make  certain  sacrifices  to  get  in  to  God. 
He  did  the  knocking.  Now  the  Lord  Jesus  stands  outside  of 
individual  hearts  and  knocks.  Then  a  sinner  must  be  brought 
to  God;  now  God  comes  to  the  sinner. 

The  specifications  for  constructing  the  brazen  altar  are 
found  in  Exodus  27:1-8:  “And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of 
shittim  wood,  five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad ;  the  altar 
shall  be  foursquare:  and  the  height  thereof  shall  be  three 
cubits.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it  upon  the  four 
corners  thereof:  his  horns  shall  be  of  the  same:  and  thou 
shalt  overlay  it  with  brass.  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans 
to  receive  his  ashes,  and  his  shovels,  and  basons,  and  his 
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fleshhooks,  and  his  firepans :  all  the  vessels  thereof  thou  shalt 
make  of  brass:  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of  net¬ 
work  of  brass ;  and  upon  the  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brasen 
rings  in  the  four  corners  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  put  it 
under  the  compass  of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  be 
even  to  the  midst  of  the  altar.  And  thou  shalt  make  staves 
for  the  altar,  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with 
brass.  And  the  staves  shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the 
staves  shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it. 
Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it:  as  it  was  shewed 
thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall  they  make  it.” 

The  brazen  altar  was  constructed  of  shittim  wood  over¬ 
laid  with  brass.  The  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  is  a  hard, 
durable,  and  close-grained  wood.  Josephus  speaks  of  its 
strength.  Dr.  J.  T.  Davis  in  his  Bible  Dictionary  says  that 
it  was  used  for  shipbuilding  in  Egypt.  It  grew  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  through  which  Israel  marched  for  forty  years  and  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  wood  for  the  tabernacle.  The  altar  was  five 
cubits  long  and  five  cubits  wide,  and  three  cubits  high.  Just 
how  long  the  cubit  was  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Some  of 
the  lengths  given  for  the  Hebrew  cubit  are:  17.70,  18.22, 
18.36,  and  18.9  inches  long.  It  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic 
about  the  length  of  the  cubit  and  there  is  much  speculation 
on  the  subject,  but  these  measurements  arel  conservative 
coming  from  Dr.  Davis. 

The  altar  was  overlaid  with  brass  from  which  it  gets  its 
name,  brazen  altar.  Half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  altar  there 
was  a  grating  of  brass.  One  and  one-half  cubits  from  the 
ground  and  one  and  one-half  cubits  from  the  top  this  grating 
was  fastened  with  four  brazen  rings.  Two  staves  were  made 
to  carry  the  altar  on  the  wilderness  march.  The  staves  were 
made  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  brass,  and  ran  through 
rings  on  the  sides. 

This  altar  was  sometimes  called  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  The  altar  stood  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Tabernacle.  ‘‘And  he  put  the  altar  of  burnt 
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offering  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  offered  upon  it  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
meat-offering;  as  God  commanded  Moses”  (Exodus  40:29). 
It  was  the  first  object  that  confronted  the  sinner  at  the  en- 
trace  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  was  on  this  altar  that  every 
sacrifice  was  made  in  Israel.  There  were  five  offerings  in 
the  Lievitical  ritual,  and  all  of  these  were  made  on  this  altar. 

The  burnt-offering  was  made  thereon:  “And  he  shall  kill 
the  bullock  before  the  Lord:  and  the  priests,  Aaron’s  sons, 
shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about 
upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt-offering,  and  cut 
it  into  his  pieces.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put 
fire  upon  the  altar,  and  lay  the  wood  in  order  upon  the  fire: 
.  .  .  ”  (Lev.  1:5-7). 

The  meat-offering  was  made  thereon:  “And  thou  shalt 
bring  the  meat-offering  that  is  made  of  these  things  unto 
the  Lord:  and  when  it  is  presented  unto  the  priest,  he  shall 
bring  it  unto  the  altar.  And  the  priest  shall  take  from  the 
meat-offering  a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  burn  it  upon  the 
altar:  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord” — Lev.  2:8-9. 

The  peace-offering  was  made  thereon:  “And  Aaron’s  sons 
shall  burn  it  on  the  altar  upon  the  burnt-sacrifices,  which  is 
upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire;  it  is  an  offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord”  (Lev.  3:5). 

The  sin-offering  was  made  thereon:  “As  it  was  taken  off 
from  the  bullock  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings:  and  the 
priest  shall  burn  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering” 
(Lev.  4:10). 

The  tresspass-offering  was  made  thereon:  “And  he  shall 
offer  the  second  for  a  burnt-offering,  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  for  his 
sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him”  (Lev. 
5:10). 

On  the  great  day  of  atonement  the  two  goats  were 
brought  in  to  the  brazen  altar,  and  the  one  which  was  not 
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the  scape  goat  was  offered  on  the  brazen  altar:  “And  Aaron 
shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord’s  lot  fell,  and  offer 
him  for  a  sin-offering”  (Lev.  16:9).  Israel  was  forbidden 
to  erect  an  altar  in  any  other  place  for  sacrifice.  It  was 
God’s  command  that  offerings  be  made  only  upon  this  altar. 
In  the  recorded  history  of  Israel  it  is  written  that  the  people 
built  altars  elsewhere  and  served  heathen  gods  which  God 
condemned  through  the  prophets.  Most  of  the  written 
prophecies  contain  a  polemic  against  idolatry.  Isaiah  fur¬ 
nishes  an  instance  of  this  in  the  forty-sixth  chapter.  Elijah, 
who  wrote  prophecy,  but  left  no  record  of  it  (2  Chronicles 
21:12),  stood  on  Mt.  Carmel  a  solitary  figure  testifying  to 
the  true  altar  that  was  broken  down. 

Finally  all  twelve  tribes  went  into  captivity;  the  ten 
tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  carried  to  Assyria,  and 
the  two  tribes  of  the  southern  kingdom  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon.  One  of  the  reasons  given  when  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel  went  into  Assyrian  captivity  was  their 
disregard  for  the  statutes  of  God  and  their  service  at  the 
altars  of  other  gods. 

“For  so  it  was  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned 
against  the  Lord  their  God,  which  had  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  had  feared  other  gods,  .  .  .  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  secretly  those  things  that  were  not  right  against 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  they  built  them  high  places  in  all 
their  cities,  .  .  .  And  they  set  them  up  images  and  groves  in 
every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree:  and  there  they 
burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places,  as  did  the  heathen  whom 
the  Lord  carried  away  before  them;  and  wrought  wicked 
things  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger:  For  they  served  idols, 
whereof  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall  not  do  this 
thing.  Yet  the  Lord  testified  against  Israel,  and  against 
Judah,  by  all  the  prophets,  and  by  all  the  seers,  saying. 
Turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  and  keep  my  commandments 
and  my  statutes,  according  to  all  the  law  which  I  commanded 
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your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent  to  you  by  my  servants  the 
prophets”  (11  Kings  17:7-13). 

Every  lamb  that  was  sacrificed  as  a  substitute  for  a  sin¬ 
ner  Israelite  or  sinning  Israel  during  the  interval  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  offered  on  the  brazen  altar.  It  was  the 
unique  place  of  sacrifice.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  was 
shed  in  profusion  about  this  altar.  It  was  the  place  of  sub¬ 
stitution  for  Israel,  for  the  brazen  altar  was  a  figure  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Lev.  1:9  and  Eph.  5:2,  when  compared 
have  this  analogy:  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering  on  the 
brazen  altar  and  the  offering  of  Christ  of  Himself  in  His 
glorious  person  on  the  cross  are  both  called  a  “sweet  savour” 
unto  God.  The  brazen  altar  finds  a  perfect  fulfillment  in  the 
work  of  Christ  upon  the  cross;  and  a  further  analogy  is 
found  in  the  materials  of  construction  and  purpose  of  the 
brazen  altar  as  compared  with  the  accomplishment  of  Christ 
on  the  cross.  This  we  will  now  examine. 

The  altar  was  of  brass.  This  was  the  identifying  feature 
in  it.  Brass  in  the  divine  arrangement  speaks  of  judgment, 
and  is  associated  with  God’s  judgment  of  sin.  To  illustrate 
this  we  go  to  the  book  of  Revelation.  On  the  isle  of  Patmos 
John’s  first  vision  was  that  of  the  ascended  Christ  who  is 
coming  in  all  His  Glory  some  day  to  judge  sin.  The  Father 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  “For  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son”  (John  5:22).  At  His  first  coming  Christ  did  not  come 
to  judge.  On  one  occasion  when  one  of  the  company  asked 
Christ  to  speak  to  his  brother  about  the  inheritance.  He 
abruptly  responded,  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  and  a 
divider  over  you”  (Luke  12:14).  Again  Christ  said,  “Ye 
judge  after  the  flesh,  I  judge  no  man”  (John  8:15).  Never¬ 
theless,  one  of  the  titles  at  His  coming  again  will  be  that  of 
judge,  “The  Lord,  the  Righteous  Judge”  (2  Tim.  4:8);  “the 
judge  standeth  before  the  door”  (James  5:9).  This  vision 
John  had  on  Patmos  is  Christ  in  His  Holy  Glory  as  Judge 
of  all  the  earth.  When  John  saw  this  One,  he  fell  at  His  feet 
as  dead.  How  strange  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  John 
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was  the  one  who  reclined  upon  His  bosom  at  the  last  supper 
in  the  upper  room.  Here  he  falls  at  His  feet  as  dead,  but 
this  Judge  is  righteous  and  His  first  word  to  John  is,  “fear 
not.”  John’s  sin  had  been  put  away  perfectly  at  the  cross 
and  judged  there,  and  he  had  passed  from  judgment  unto 
life.  One  of  the  features  noted  about  this  glorious  vision 
was  that  the  Judge  had  feet  like  brass:  “And  His  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ;  and  his  voice 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters”  (Rev.  1:15).  When  He  comes 
the  second  time  He  rests  everything  He  does  on  judgment. 
Before,  He  was  the  criminal  at  the  bar  of  judgment,  taking 
our  place;  then  He  will  be  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  in  His 
rightful  and  own  position.  On  the  basis  of  judgment  He 
works  the  next  time.  This  One  with  feet  of  brass  will 
smite  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  [Gentile  World 
powers]  upon  the  feet  of  miry  clay  and  iron.  This  One  with 
feet  of  brass  will  tread  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Isaiah  gives  us  this  picture  of  Christ  coming  to  judge:  “I 
have  trodden  the  winepress  alone;  and  of  the  people  there 
was  none  with  me:  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  fury;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.  For  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  my  re¬ 
deemed  is  come.  And  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help; 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold;  therefore 
mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  unto  me;  and  my  fury,  it 
upheld  me.  And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger, 
and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring  down 
their  strength  to  the  earth”  (Isa.  63:3-6).  This  refers  to 
Christ’s  Second  coming  to  the  earth  to  set  up  His  kingdom. 
John  was  given  this  same  scene  in  vision,  and  he  makes 
record  of  it  in  Rev.  19:11-21.  When  Christ  came  the  first 
time  He  bore  the  judgment  of  sin  in  Himself  on  the  cross. 
When  He  comes  the  Second  time  it  will  be  to  inflict  judg¬ 
ment  on  sin.  Those  who  refused  to  accept  His  judgment 
that  He  bore,  must  receive  the  judgment  for  sin  themselves 
when  He  returns.  If  His  judgment  on  sin  at  His  second 
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coming  seems  terrible,  let  it  be  remembered  that  He  bore 
that  judgment  Himself,  and  those  who  will  have  it  so  can 
escape  the  coming  judgment.  The  brass  of  the  brazen  altar 
speaks  of  the  judgment  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  for  the  sin 
of  the  world.  “He  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin” 
(2  Cor.  5:21). 

The  fire  of  the  brazen  altar  likewise  speaks  of  judgment. 
Fire  is  associated  in  Scripture  with  the  judgment  of  sin,  is 
the  symbol  of  Hell  itself,  the  ultimate  place  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  “And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever”  (Rev.  20:10).  We  are  not  concerned  here  about 
a  literal  fire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  language  is  symbolic. 
What  it  is  a  symbol  of  is  another  question.  Fire  is  connected 
here  with  judgment  on  sin  whether  it  be  literal  or  not. 

The  fire  of  the  brazen  altar  was  never  quenched,  and  it 
was  not  permitted  to  expire,  “The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning 
upon  the  altar;  it  shall  never  go  out”  (Lev.  6:13).  The  fire 
of  judgment  was  to  burn  continually  and  continuously.  As 
long  as  there  is  sin  there  is  judgment. 

There  were  three  phases  connected  with  the  brazen  altar 
which  set  forth  in  a  threefold  manner  the  teaching  of  the 
brazen  altar  as  a  symbol  of  the  cross.  These  three  were 
relative  to  the  altar  and  its  service.  They  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  one  making  the  sacrifice.  The  sacrificer.  (2)  The 
substitute.  The  sacrifice.  (3)  The  Altar.  The  place  of 
sacrifice.  These  three  will  now  be  considered  in  order. 

(1)  The  One  Making  the  Sacrifice;  the  Sacrificer.  The 
Israelite  on  the  outside,  who  was  a  sinner,  was  forever  shut 
out  from  the  presence  of  God.  He  brought  his  sacrifice  to 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  there  he  slew  it  at  the  side 
of  the  altar:  “Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them.  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the 
herd,  and  of  the  flock.  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacrifice 
of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without  blemish:  he  shall 
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offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord.  And  he  shall  put 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering;  and  it  shall 
be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him.  And  he 
shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord:  and  the  priests, 
Aaron’s  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation”  (Lev.  1:2-5).  The  Israelite  could 
proceed  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the  brazen  altar.  There 
he  halted  and  offered  his  sacrifice  (“it  shall  be  accepted  for 
him  to  make  atonement  for  him”),  and  the  animal  substi¬ 
tuted  for  him.  The  blood  of  the  animal  covered  over  his  sin, 
and  made  him  a  forgiven  sinner.  This  did  not  give  him  the 
prerogative  to  go  into  God’s  presence.  From  this  point  on, 
he  went  into  the  presence  of  God  in  the  person  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  Aaron’s  sons,  and  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  the  nation 
went  only  once  a  year  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest  who 
took  in  blood  from  the  brazen  altar  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
The  individual  sinner  only  got  into  God’s  very  presence 
through  the  corporate  group  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest. 
From  the  brazen  altar  there  was  not  only  substitution  in  the 
sacrifice  itself,  but  in  the  personnel  of  those  engaged  in 
service  and  worship.  The  sinner  Israelite  went  only  so  far, 
and  there  substitution  took  place;  an  animal  died  for  his 
sins,  and  another  went  into  the  presence  of  God  for  him  on 
the  basis  of  the  sacrifice.  This  very  fact  precluded  any 
notion  that  there  was  finality  in  the  service  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  or  that  the  comers  thereunto  were  made  perfect.  From 
the  brazen  altar  the  sinner  went  into  the  presence  of  God 
only  in  the  person  of  a  substitute,  a  priest.  Both  the  sacrifice 
and  the  sacrificer  substituted  for  the  sinner  Israelite. 

In  this  present  age  God  is  drawing  out  a  people  unto 
Himself.  These  are  the  (^xxXriaia)  called  out  ones.  They  are 
sinners  without  respect  to  race,  color,  sex,  condition,  circum¬ 
stance,  or  of  the  dispensational  difference  of  Jew  and  (]}entile. 
All  are  made  one  in  Christ.  This  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Ephesians,  the  eleventh  through  the 
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eighteenth  verses,  but  we  shall  only  quote  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  verses  for  confirmation:  “And  that  he  might 
reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having 
slain  the  enmity  thereby:  And  came  and  preached  peace  to 
you  which  were  afar  off,  and  them  that  were  nigh.”  This 
new  relationship  in  Christ  is  realized  through  the  regen¬ 
erating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Ye  must  be  born  again” 
is  a  commandment  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  for  the  sin- 
ner.  It  is  a  futile  injunction  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  “The 
Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up”  is  the  must  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead,  and  “ye  must  be  born  again”  is  the 
mitst  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Godhead.  All  a  sinner 
can  do  is  to  receive  Christ  as  his  own  personal  Savior.  This 
acceptance  by  the  sinner  of  the  “must”  work  of  Christ  pro- 
cures  for  him  the  “must”  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “But  as 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name:  which 
were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God”  (John  1:12-13).  To  receive 
Christ  is  the  “must”  work  of  the  sinner,  and  this  is  impera¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter  for  the  sinner  in  one 
sense,  but  that  does  not  lessen  its  importance.  A  sinner  must 
be  born  again.  When  a  sinner  accepts  Christ’s  work  for 
him,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  a  work  in  him.  This  is  the  in¬ 
fallible  identification  of  a  Christian.  “If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creation”  (2  Cor.  5 :17) ;  “for  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  but  a  new  creation”  (Gal.  6:15).  Christ  died  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  might  take  a  rebellious  sinner,  deserving  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  make  him  an  obedient  son,  a  recipient  of 
the  favor  of  God.  The  sinner  is  brought  into  the  family  and 
household  of  God.  The  new  birth  that  brings  him  into  the 
family  of  God,  not  only  makes  him  a  son  of  God  but  also  a 
priest  unto  God.  He  is  born  into  a  priestly  family. 

Only  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  priests  in  Israel.  It  was  a 
birth  privilege,  and  not  a  badge  of  merit.  Paul  could  never 
have  been  a  priest  in  the  Mosaic  economy.  He  was  a  member 
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of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  No  priest  ever  came  from  that 
tribe.  Even  the  Lord  Jesus  could  never  have  been  a  priest 
in  the  earthly  sanctuary.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  the  kingly  tribe  but  not  the  priestly  tribe.  King  Uzziah 
of  this  tribe  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  intruding  into  the 
office  of  priest.  Every  priest  in  Israel  was  born  a  priest. 

The  new  birth  that  makes  a  son  out  of  a  sinner,  not  only 
brings  him  into  the  family  and  household  of  faith,  but  also 
brings  him  into  a  priestly  family.  At  the  moment  of  the 
new  birth  the  sinner  is  made  both  a  son  and  a  priest,  as  it 
is  written:  “Ye  also  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  But  ye  are  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him  who 
hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light” 
(1  Peter  2:5,  9).  Believers  constitute  “a  kingdom  of  priests” 
(Rev.  1:6;  5:10,  A.  R.  V.).  It  was  God’s  original  purpose 
with  Israel  that  the  whole  nation  should  be  “a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  a  holy  nation”  (Exodus  19:6),  but  the  nation  so 
miserably  failed  that  God  only  used  one  tribe  of  the  twelve 
to  serve  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  superiority  of  the  Church 
over  the  nation  Israel  is  evidenced  here,  for  the  believer 
priest  today  is  brought  into  his  exalted  position  through  the 
person  and  work  of  his  Great  High  Priest,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  he  can  no  more  lose  the  privilege  of  his  priesthood  than 
he  can  lose  his  sonship.  The  Christian  is  a  believer  priest 
today,  and  he  does  not  stop  at  the  cross  but  is  “in  Christ” 
“in  the  Heavenlies”  in  position,  and  is  permitted  to  come 
“into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,”  and  this  he  does 
with  boldness.  What  an  exalted  position  and  glorious  privi¬ 
leges  belong  to  the  believer  in  this  present  age  of  Grace.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  had  to  come  by  the  brazen  altar.  We  do  not 
have  to  remain  outside  as  the  nation  Israel  did,  but  we  have 
been  made  priests  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  are  bidden 
to  come  with  boldness  to  His  throne  of  Grace.  This  precious 
truth  will  occupy  our  minds  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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(2)  The  Substitute  or  the  Sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  was 
a  substitute  for  the  sinner:  “And  he  [the  sacrificer]  shall  put 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bumt-offering;  and  it  shall 
be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him”  (Lev.  1:4), 
The  Israelite  slew  the  sacrifice  at  the  side  of  the  altar  with 
his  hand  placed  upon  its  head,  thus  identifying  himself  with 
the  sacrifice.  This  whole  act  speaks  of  substitution.  “The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die”  is  the  unalterable  law  of  God 
that  transcends  all  dispensations,  and  forever  abideth  the 
unchangeable  law  of  an  unchangeable  God.  This  law  ex¬ 
presses  the  character  of  a  changeless  God  who  would  be 
untrue  to  Himself  should  he  deviate  one  hair’s  breadth  from 
this  dictum.  Because  of  His  character  He  cannot  compro¬ 
mise  with  sin,  for  should  he  do  that  he  would  be  a  partaker 
in  it.  This  law  expresses  the  inflexible  will  of  a  resistless 
Deity.  But  “all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.”  This  is  not  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of  a  revengeful 
God,  but  the  simple  statement  of  fact  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  Therefore  the  sinner  must  die  for 
the  penalty  must  be  paid,  but  the  sacrifice  was  dying  for  him. 
It  was  his  substitute.  By  faith  he  placed  his  hand  upon  it 
and  God  accepted  this  arrangement,  looking  on  to  the  time 
when  the  Lamb  of  God  would  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
“For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sins”  (Heb.  11:4).  This  was  the  gracious 
provision  of  the  God  of  “all  Grace,”  for  the  time  then 
present,  waiting  for  the  perfect  substitute;  even  God  Him¬ 
self,  bearing  the  penalty  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.  The 
creator  suffering  for  the  creature,  a  Holy  God  burying  the 
sword  of  Justice  in  His  own  heart  instead  of  inflicting  the 
penalty  on  those  who  hurt  Him  and  wounded  Him,  and  in 
rebellion  murdered  Him.  This  is  the  wonderful  display  of 
divine  grace. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  substitutionary.  He  was  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners:  “For 
such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un¬ 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
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heavens”  (Heb.  7:26).  He  was  the  spotless  lamb  of  God. 
He  stood  before  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  whence  all  but 
he  had  fled,  because  he  was  the  only  one  without  sin.  He 
demanded  of  those  who  knew  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
“Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin.”  On  another  occasion 
he  said,  “for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  noth¬ 
ing  in  me”  (John  14:30).  When  the  prince  of  this  world 
cometh  unto  any  of  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  always 
finds  something  in  us,  a  wedge  that  lets  him  in,  and  we  suc¬ 
cumb  to  temptation.  Christ  was  the  impeccable  man,  the 
Lord  of  Glory  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  perfect 
humanity. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  the  God-Man,  did  not  have  to  die.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death.  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  in  the 
doleful  funeral  procession.  They  come  to  live  but  they  have 
to  die.  The  sons  of  Adam  all  have  this  brief  biography ;  they 
were  born,  they  lived,  and  they  died.  Christ  was  exempt 
from  all  this.  Nevertheless,  He  came  into  this  world  to  die. 
This  unique  Person  came  on  a  unique  mission.  We  come 
into  the  world  to  live,  but  alas  we  must  die  as  sons  of  Adam. 
The  moment  that  gives  us  life  begins  immediately  to  take  it 
from  us.  Christ  only  could  say,  “no  man  taketh  my  life 
from  me,  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.” 

“Christ  died.”  This  is  a  fact  of  history.  What  is  the 
explanation?  Paul  adds  to  this  statement  of  fact,  “for  our 
sins.”  That  is  the  theological  explanation.  He  substituted 
for  us  on  the  cross.  He  died  that  we  might  have  life.  He 
took  our  place,  that  He  might  offer  us  His  place.  He  look 
our  hell  that  we  might  have  His  heaven.  He  bore  the  scars 
of  the  cross  that  we  might  be  presented  spotless  before  His 
presence  with  exceeding  joy.  Likewise,  His  death  was  not 
only  substitutionary,  but  penal.  Paul  gathers  the  mystery  of 
the  cross  into  this  sublime  statement,  “For  He  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him”  (2  Cor.  5:21).  God 
hates  sin  and  when  Christ  became  sin,  God  treated  Him  aa 
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He  must  treat  all  sin.  Christ  became  an  unclean  thing  on 
the  cross.  God  executed  sin  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
cross  is  the  judgment  of  God  on  sin  for  the  believer,  and 
reveals  God’s  attitude  toward  sin.  When  Christ  was  made 
sin,  God  spared  not  His  only  begotten  Son,  but  made  him  an 
offering  for  sin. 

Paul  could  point  to  the  cross  and  say,  “He  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me”  (Gal.  2:20).  There  was  a  time  in 
eternity  when  God  in  His  eternal  counsels  permitted  sin  to 
enter  His  creation.  Creation  and  creatures  came  forth  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  perfection,  but  He  permitted  the 
leaven  of  sin  to  permeate  both.  At  the  moment  God  per¬ 
mitted  sin,  he  was  also  willing  to  bear  the  penalty  that  His 
creatures  might  escape  the  penalty,  and  in  time  He  came 
and  bore  that  penalty  for  His  creatures.  What  wondrous 
Grace!  God  became  a  suffering  Deity.  The  cross  of  Christ 
was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  in  that  darkness  God  en¬ 
dured  all  the  suffering  of  hell.  He  went  to  the  very  depths 
and  drank  to  the  very  dregs  for  His  sinning  creatures  who 
were  His  enemies  and  whose  sin  had  wounded  and  hurt  Him. 
The  Judge  left  the  judgment  seat  and  came  down  and  took 
His  place  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  bore  the  penalty 
that  He  had  pronounced.  What  unspeakable  Grace,  yet 
couched  in  the  simple  and  sublime  statement  of  the  most 
familiar  verse  of  the  Bible,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life” 
(John  3:16).  What  amazing  Grace!  Little  wonder  that 
Henry  C.  Mabie  in  The  Redeeming  Aegis  speaks  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  redempto-centric.  It  is  not  primarily  Christo-centric 
or  Theo-centric.  The  liberal  theologian  has  emphasized  the 
Christo-centric  aspect,  and  thereby  he  has  made  of  Christ 
only  a  great  man,  greatest  teacher,  wonderful  example,  but 
one  incapable  of  saving  sinners.  His  death  is  valueless  for 
He  is  psilanthropic.  On  the  other  extreme,  there  is  a  certain 
school  of  orthodox  theologians  who  emphasize  the  theo- 
centric  aspect  with  a  resultant  dead  orthodoxy.  They  have 
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a  sovereign  God  who  goes  through  some  mechanical  process 
to  redeem  man.  God  is  wholly  detached  from  the  life  of 
man,  and  the  story  of  salvation  sounds  like  running  machin¬ 
ery  rather  than  the  pulsating  heart  of  God  beating  in  yearn¬ 
ing  love  after  lost  man.  This  form  of  dead  orthodoxy  has 
failed  to  reveal  God  as  a  suffering  Deity  who  has  displayed 
His  Grace  so  wonderously  that  man  is  led  to  respond  to  His 
proffered  offer  of  salvation.  He  took  my  place  because  He 
loved  me,  and  would  not  let  anything  stand  in  the  way.  When 
His  holiness  forbade  Him  to  come  to  me,  and  His  law  con¬ 
demned,  and  I  was  utterly  undone,  then  He  came  and  took 
my  place.  He  lifted  me  out  of  the  pit,  and  I  can  sing,  “Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof: 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests: 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth”  (Rev.  5:9).  The  divine 
melody  that  rings  in  the  ears  of  the  redeemed  is,  “In  the 
cross  of  Christ  I  glory,  Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story  Gathers  round  its  head  sublime.” 

Other  aspects  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  which  we  will 
have  occasion  to  deal  further  on,  are  redemptive,  propitia¬ 
tory,  reconciling,  and  efficacious. 

(3)  The  Altar — The  Place  of  Sacrifice,  What  wonder¬ 
ful  light  the  altar  casts  upon  the  cross,  the  place  of  God’s 
sacrifice!  The  cross  of  Christ  was  more  than  a  Roman 
gibbet.  It  was.  more  than  a  public  place  of  execution  for 
criminals.  It  was  an  altar  where  a  priest  was  offering  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  Nay,  it  was  more  than  that;  it  was  the 
place  where  God  Himself  became  both  the  offering  and  the 
offerer  at  the  eternal  brazen  altar.  The  cross  was  God’s 
chosen  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross 
is  vividly  foretold  in  Psalm  22,  where  is  recorded  an  accurate 
description  of  death  by  crucifixion.  In  verse  22  there  is  this 
portrayal  of  the  cross,  “thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns 
of  the  unicorns.”  This  is  an  accurate  and  apt  account  of 
the  cross.  The  death  of  Christ  was  more  than  the  consum- 
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mation  of  Roman  legal  procedure  and  Jewish  plotting  and 
conniving.  If  a  person  sees  in  the  death  of  Christ  only  the 
movement  of  machinery  on  the  human  plane  he  has  not  read 
the  Scripture  aright. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  death  of  Christ — ^the  human 
and  the  divine  aspects.  God  and  man  were  both  busy  at  the 
cross.  Man  was  doing  his  worst;  God  was  doing  His  best. 
Man  was  acting  in  hate;  God  was  acting  in  love.  Man  was 
destroying;  God  was  restoring.  Man  was  inflicting  death; 
God  was  bestowing  life. 

Those  about  the  cross  saw  only  the  human  element,  and 
seeing  that  they  thought  they  saw  all.  But  today  we  know 
they  did  not  see  all.  Even  today  we  cannot  plumb  the  depths 
of  the  death  of  Christ  or  gather  all  its  meaning  into  our 
minds.  We  can  only  stand  in  submissive  awe  in  the  light  of 
it. 

Simon  Peter  gathers  both  the  divine  and  human  elements 
together  in  his  first  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  “Him 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cruci¬ 
fied  and  slain”  (Acts  2:23).  Those  who  slew  Him  were  mur¬ 
derers,  but  they  were  not  beyond  the  control  of  God  in  their 
action ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  moving  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  but  with  different  motives.  Both  were  moving  in  the 
consummation  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

When  Christ  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  that 
night,  it  is  recorded  that  He  did  not  open  His  mouth  in  His 
own  defense.  He  was  innocent  but  He  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  Himself.  Was  this  weakness  on  His  part?  Isaiah 
had  prophesied,  “as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter  so 
He  opened  not  His  mouth.”  When  Christ  began  His  public 
ministry,  John  pointed  to  Him  and  said,  “Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God.”  This  one  was  in  His  Blessed  Person  the  Lamb  of 
God.  On  another  occasion  John  again  pointed  to  Him  and 
declared,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  Now  a  lamb  was  for  sacrifice. 
The  work  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of 
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the  world.  He  did  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  When  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  arrested  He  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Him  or  any  other  charges  (“which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin?”)»  but  He  was  the  Lamb  on  the  way 
to  the  altar  to  die  for  the  sin  of  the  world;  so  He  opened 
not  His  mouth.  Had  it  been  only  a  matter  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Him  by  His  accusers,  He  would  have  de¬ 
fended  Himself,  and  would  never  have  died  on  the  cross.  As 
the  Lamb  of  God  He  opened  not  His  mouth.  He  was  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  He  was  going  to  the  cross 
voluntarily.  His  will  was  to  do  the  Father’s  will.  He  was 
not  being  forced  or  coerced,  nor  was  he  caught  helplessly. 
The  Father  was  not  compelling  Him,  and  man  was  not 
forcing  Him.  He  was  in  perfect  accord  to  the  terrible  thing 
that  was  happening  to  Him.  He  was  not  trapped  by  clever 
Jews.  He  was  not  caught  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
Jewish  hatred  and  the  nether  millstone  of  Roman  cruelty. 
He  was  moving  toward  the  cross  as  a  lamb  to  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.  His  only  compulsion  was  that  of  Love  for  those 
who  were  nailing  Him  to  the  cross.  Definitely  and  directly 
He  had  been  moving  toward  the  cross  for  six  months.  Up 
in  Caesarea  Phillippi  He  told  His  disciples  that  He  must  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  die.  From  that  moment  He  set  His  face 
toward  Jerusalem  like  flint,  and  He  moved  toward  the  cross 
with  purposeful  precision.  When  He  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
there  was  a  plot  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  take  Him,  but 
in  their  discussions  they  had  definitely  decided  that  He  would 
not  be  crucified  during  the  feast,  for  they  said:  “not  on  the 
feast  day,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people”  (Matt. 
26:5).  Christ  had  previously  told  His  disciples  that  He 
would  die  during  the  feast,  “ye  know  that  after  two  days  is 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed 
to  be  crucified”  (Matt.  26:2).  It  is  recorded  that  He  was 
crucified  during  the  feast.  He  even  made  His  captors  do 
His  bidding.  He  was  master  of  every  situation.  He  set  the 
date  of  His  execution,  and  it  was  contrary  to  that  of  His 
captors.  He  died  on  the  date  He  determined. 
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A  careful  examination  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
trial  of  Jesus  will  reveal  that  in  the  final  analysis  He  was 
not  on  trial  that  night.  His  judges  were  on  trial.  Pilate  as 
the  puppet  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  on  trial,  and  in  the 
economy  of  God  that  man  and  that  nation  came  to  an  ignoble 
end.  That  nation  which  had  for  over  five  hundred  years 
marched  her  legions  over  the  world  was  soon  to  go  down  in 
corruption  and  defeat.  A  little  lame  man,  Paul,  by  name, 
came  into  the  city  of  Rome  shortly  after  the  death  of  Christ 
preaching  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Nazarene,  whom 
Rome  had  executed.  That  gospel  was  a  contributirtg  factor 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  is  so  stated  by 
historians.  Myers  says:  “Another  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  was  the  development  of 
the  papacy.  Bury  makes  slavery,  oppressive  taxation,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  barbarians,  and  Christianity  the  four  chief 
causes  of  the  weakness  and  failure  of  the  empire.” 

Those  who  see  in  the  death  of  Christ  only  the  seizure  and 
execution  of  a  helpless  and  poor  man  have  not  read  the 
Gospel  account  aright.  He  was  the  master  of  circumstances. 
“No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my¬ 
self.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again”  (John  10:18).  Christ  did  not  open  His  mouth 
because  He  was  the  lamb  of  God  dying  willingly  upon  God’s 
appointed  altar  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  Even  in  the  agony 
of  death  He  did  not  die  as  other  men  die.  It  is  recorded 
that  He  dismissed  His  spirit.  Other  men  gasp  for  the  last 
breath  in  death,  but  He  with  the  divine  fiat  command  dis¬ 
missed  His  spirit;  He  commanded  it  to  go. 

Even  before  six  months  of  His  death,  Christ  had  been 
moving  steadily  toward  the  cross.  He  is  the  lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  endured  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  of  the  cross  for  the  joy  set  before  Him.  He  was 
working  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  Father.  “Therefore 
doth  the  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I 
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might  take  it  up  again”  (John  10:17).  He  was  not  acting 
apart  from  God,  nor  had  the  Father  forced  the  Son  into  this 
place  of  pain.  No,  God  was  acting  in  it  all,  “God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  The  Son  came 
forth  from  the  Father  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Father  to 
carry  through  a  plan  that  was  formulated  by  the  Trinity  in 
the  Eternal  Godhead.  The  entrance  of  sin  had  incurred  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  creatures.  God  came  forth  to  share  that 
suffering  and  bear  the  sin,  “once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
[age]  hath  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself”  (Heb.  9:26). 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  death  of  Christ  for  examination 
of  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  more  than  man 
venting  his  hate,  but  rather  God  displaying  His  love;  more 
than  a  breach  of  Jewish  tradition  or  Roman  law,  but  rather 
Christ  meeting  the  demands  of  a  Holy  God. 

Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross  at  the  third  hour  (9:00 
A.  M.),  and  He  expired  at  the  ninth  hour  (3:00  P.  M.).  He 
was  on  the  cross  six  hours.  At  the  sixth  hour  (12  Noon)  it 
is  recorded  that  there  was  a  darkness  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  For  three  hours  He  was 
in  light  and  for  three  hours  He  was  in  darkness.  “And  it 
was  now  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  a  darkness  came  over  the 
whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour,  the  sun’s  light  failing” 
(Luke  23:44,  A.  R.  V.).  This  darkness  was  supernatural. 
It  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  or 
more  particularly  to  Judea.  One  of  the  plagues  brought  on 
Egypt  was  darkness,  but  in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  had 
light.  The  Jews  had  light  while  the  rest  of  Egypt  had  dark¬ 
ness.  God  kept  His  own  people  in  light  in  Egypt,  but  when 
they  crucified  their  Messiah  and  His  Son  that  supernatural 
darkness  which  they  escaped  in  Egypt  came  upon  them  in 
their  own  land.  It  was  a  greater  miracle  than  the  one  in 
Egypt.  It  is  more  difficult  to  produce  darkness  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  light  than  light  in  the  presence  of  darkness.  Light 
overcomes  darkness,  but  darkness  is  the  negation  of  light. 
Luke  uses  the  aorist  tense  and  not  the  imperfect  in  the 
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forty-fourth  verse  as  the  King  James  Version  has  it,  “a 
darkness  came.”  The  aorist  tense  denotes  completeness  of 
the  act  and  therefore  the  suddenness  of  it.  The  darkness 
came  at  once.  At  high  noon  a  darkness  settled  down  on  the 
earth  like  a  blanket,  and  it  remained  three  hours  and  then 
lifted  and  departed  as  suddenly.  It  could  not  have  been  an 
eclipse,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  passover  .and  there  was  a 
full  moon.  It  meant  that  the  moon  was  removed  from  the 
earth  at  such  an  angle  as  to  catch  the  full  reflexion  of  the 
sun.  An  eclipse  does  not  last  more  than  a  few  moments  at 
the  most,  but  this  darkness  lasted  three  hours.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  explain  the  phenomenon  on  naturalistic  grounds.  It 
seemed  that  the  sun,  the  physical  source  of  light,  was  put  out 
or  veiled  with  sackcloth  when  the  Author  of  all  light,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  was  hanging  on  the  cross.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  there  in  the 
annals,  however,  for  both  Celsus,  the  enemy  of  the  cross, 
and  Tertullian,  a  reliable  Christian  recorder  of  facts,  state 
that  it  took  place. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  darkness?  In  the  light 
of  the  sun  men  had  put  forth  every  effort  to  humiliate  Christ 
and  make  Him  suffer.  The  Roman  soldiers,  hardened  by 
such  experience  over  a  long  period  of  time,  were  performing 
just  another  day’s  task.  The  Jewish  rulers  and  mob  were 
jeering  and  chiding  Him.  Man  was  busy  about  the  cross  for 
three  hours  doing  despite  to  the  Savior.  At  high  noon  man’s 
energies  ceased.  There  was  darkness  and  no  man  could 
work;  the  hearts  of  men  were  held  by  a  gripping  terror. 
The  soldiers  stood  aside  in  fear;  the  ruthless  jibes  of  the 
rulers’  tongues  were  silenced.  Stillness  enveloped  the  scene. 
Unspeakable  horror  hung  over  the  cross,  while  the  mighty 
mechanism  of  nature  rolled  on,  but  its  Maker  had  stepped  in 
and  intervened  in  His  creation.  He  veiled  the  sun  in  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  spread  the  mantle  of  night  over  the  cross. 

The  first  three  hours  were  man’s  moment;  the  last  three 
hours  were  God’s  moment.  With  his  intervention  the  cross 
ceased  to  be  a  Roman  gibbet  and  became  an  altar.  Pilate 
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wrote  above  the  cross,  retaining  it  against  protest:  “The 
King  of  the  Jews”;  but  God  veiled  that  inscription  for  the 
time  being,  that  John’s  words  might  echo  from  the  hilltops: 
“Behold  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.”  In  that  period  of  darkness  Christ  “was  made  sin 
for  us,”  and  thereby  He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  slain 
Iamb  in  Isaiah  53.  That  darkness  speaks  of  the  inscrutable 
and  unspeakable  sufferings  of  Christ  when  he  became  sin  for 
us.  God  slew  Him  upon  the  altar — as  it  is  written,  “smitten 
of  God”;  but  His  suffering  is  unrecorded,  for  it  is  veiled  in 
the  darkness  of  Calvary.  As  the  darkness  ceased  there  came 
the  piercing  and  anguished  cry  from  the  dying  Lamb,  “My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me.”  In  that  last 
three  hours  Christ  endured  all  the  sufferings  of  hell.  He 
plumbed  the  depths  of  pain,  and  He  bore  the  full  penalty  of 
sin:  God  did  not  spare  His  Son  but  gave  His  freely.  When 
Christ  bore  our  sin,  it  was  no  make-believe  of  a  deluded  per¬ 
son,  not  a  mere  creedal  gesture,  not  alone  a  public  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  religious  doctrine,  nor  a  half-hearted  rehearsal 
of  a  covenant  agreement;  but  in  baldest  reality  substitution 
for  sinful  man  was  consummated  in  the  stark  darkness  of 
that  historic  hour.  Looking  back  upon  His  deepest  hour  of 
anguish,  we  cannot  plumb  the  depths  of  darkness  to  discern 
the  dire  distress  of  His  soul ;  we  can  only  repeat,  “It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him,”  for  “He  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me.”  It  was  God  who  buried  the  sword  of  Justice  in  the 
heart  of  Christ.  Now,  the  sword  of  Justice  is  sheathed  in 
His  heart,  and  God  is  free  to  accept  sinners  who  do  no  more 
than  receive  Christ.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  an  altar  of 
eternal  sacrifice  where  God  displayed  His  love  by  paying  the 
penalty  of  sin  Himself  which  His  holiness  demanded,  for 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 

“None  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew. 

How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed; 

Nor  how  dark  was  the  night. 

That  the  Lord  passed  through. 

Ere  He  found  His  sheep  that  was  lost.” 
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As  we  peer  into  the  darkness  of  Calvary,  there  breaks 
forth  a  flash  from  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  we  behold  the 
Dear  Dying  Lamb.  Then  we  can  lift  our  hearts  in  hushed 
harmony  to  reverently  sing, 

*‘Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide. 

And  shut  his  glories  in. 

When  Christ  the  Mighty  Maker  died 
For  man,  the  creature  sin.” 

The  concluding  feature  about  the  brazen  altar  which  is 
suggestive  were  the  measurements.  The  altar  was  four- 
square,  “And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of  shittim  wood,  five 
cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad”  (Ex.  27:1).  This  suggests 
the  equality  of  all  at  the  altar.  All  who  come  to  the  cross 
must  come  as  sinners  on  the  same  plane,  “for  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.”  It  required  the  death 
of  Christ  for  each  one.  This  is  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  big  sins  and  little  sins,  and  that  some  have  sinned 
more  than  others.  But  all  are  sinners  by  nature  and  it  re¬ 
quires  the  same  cleansing  agency  for  each,  namely:  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Therefore,  this  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
that  there  are  degrees  of  sinning,  but  it  reveals  that  both  the 
little  and  big  sin  are  inspired  by  the  same  sinful  nature  in 
which  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  All  come  to  the  cross 
as  sinners,  for  Christ  died  for  sinners. 

The  altar  was  three  cubits  high,  “and  the  height  thereof 
shall  be  three  cubits”  (Ex.  27:1).  The  brazen  altar  was  the 
tallest  article  of  furniture  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  towered 
above  them  all.  The  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  is  the 
foundation  of  all  of  God’s  dealings  with  man,  and  is  above 
all  his  actions  to  us.  Not  only  does  the  cross  reveal  that  God 
did  His  best  for  us,  but  that  all  good  things  must  come  from 
the  cross.  It  surpasses  them  all  and  furnishes  the  basis  for 
all.  “He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things”  (Rom.  8:32). 

Cleburne,  Texas. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  HEBREWS  SIX 
“An  Age-Long  Battleground” 

By  J.  B.  Rowell,  Th.D. 

“I  know  how  this  passage  has  made  the  heart  of  many  a 
good  man  tremble”  are  the  words  with  which  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale  begins  his  commentary  on  this  scripture.  He  then  con¬ 
tinues,  “It  rises  up  in  the  New  Testament  with  a  gloomy 
grandeur,  stern,  portentous,  awful,  sublime,  as  Mount  Sinai 
when  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire,  and  threatening 
storm-clouds  were  around  Him,  and  thunderings  and  light¬ 
nings  and  unearthly  voices  told  that  He  was  there.”  These 
words  convey  some  idea  of  the  awe  and  hesitancy  with  which 
commentators  have  approached  this  scripture.  Many  have 
seemed  afraid  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  meaning, 
application  or  interpretation  of  it,  while  among  the  ablest 
writers  all  down  the  years  who  have  sought  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  exegesis  of  this  “Mount  Sinai”  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  in  approaching  this 
Scripture,  as  many  another,  with  a  theological  bias.  Both 
Calvinist  and  Arminian  have  seemingly  been  convinced  that 
this  scripture  sustains  their  peculiar  belief. 

A  necessary  postulate  in  all  Bible  exegesis  is  that  any 
interpretation  is  unscriptural  if  it  conflicts  with  scripture. 
There  are  three  well  known  methods  of  interpretation  of 
this  scripture  in  Hebrews  the  sixth  chapter,  which  the  writer 
will  first  state.  Following  this,  he  will  present  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage  for  consideration.  Each  of  these 
will  receive  due  attention,  but  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
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the  words  and  context  which  will  make  clear  what  the 
author  believes  to  be  the  true  exegesis.  The  article  will  then 
be  concluded  by  a  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  epistle 
itself  as  it  applies  to  the  present  exposition. 

Methods  of  Interpretation 

First:  That  those  spoken  of  were  not  “born  again”  but 
were  mere  professors  who  had  received  some  enlightenment 
but  had  no  saving  faith.  Matthew  Henry  states  the  case 
thus :  “He”  [the  writer  of  the  Hebrews]  “shows  how  far  per¬ 
sons  may  go  in  religion,  and,  after  all,  fall  away,  and  perish 
for  ever.”  He  then  recounts  the  experiences  given  in  verses 
four  and  five,  and  concludes,  “Those  great  things  are  spoken 
here  of  those  who  may  fall  away:  yet  it  is  not  here  said  of 
them,  that  they  were  truly  converted,  or  that  they  were 
justified.”  This  interpretation  is  accepted  by  many  able 
scholars  who  are  sound  in  the  faith. 

Second:  That  they  were  true  Christians,  really  believers 
in  Christ,  who  fell  away  and  were  lost.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  in 
his  book  “The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church,” 
says  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  “I  know 
not  how  he  could  have  chosen  expressions  which  more 
forcibly  describe  the  possession  of  a  real  and  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Phrase  is  heaped  upon  phrase  that  there  may  be 
no  misapprehension.”  Another  writer,  viz.,  R.  Govett,  enters 
into  a  close  examination  of  the  context  and  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  person  spoken  of  was  a  believer,  and  that 
he  was  “once  for  all  enlightened”  but  he  “died  spiritually.” 
He  says,  “Then  the  scheme  which  supposes  the  ‘mere  pro¬ 
fessor’  unpossessed  of  spiritual  life,  is  here  wrecked.  The 
person  described  was  *once  for  all  renewed  in  repentance' 
He  was  alive,  but  has  died  spiritually.  Life  will  not  again 
visit  him”  (see,  “Christ  Superior  to  Moses,”  p.  158).  After 
quoting  Mr.  Darby,  who  says  this  supposed  character  “had 
never  any  spiritual  life,”  Govett  replies,  “But  while  this 
escapes  the  difficulty  of  the  perdition  of  a  saint,  it  is  widely 
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astray  from  the  force,  and  the  statements  of  the  passage” 
(p.  165). 

Quotations,  demonstrating  the  divergence  of  opinion, 
could  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  a  grave  danger,  let  it  be  repeated,  in  being  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  safeguarding  our  doctrinal  beliefs,  that  we  inter¬ 
pret  accordingly. 

Third:  That  the  scripture  statement  “For  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away”  expresses  the  biggest  “if” 
in  the  Bible.  That  God’s  Word  presents  a  supposed  falling 
away  as  actual,  showing,  if  the  end  is  to  be  avoided,  so  is 
the  way.  However,  in  the  Scripture  under  consideration,  viz., 
Hebrews  6:6,  the  word  “if”  does  not  appear  at  all.  The 
reading  is  xal  jtapajieoovTag  “and  having  fallen  away.”  This 
being  conclusive,  we  shall  not  refer  again  to  this  particular 
method  of  interpretation,  or  application,  though  the  writer 
is  willing  to  concede  that  this  would  afford  relief  to  many 
if  this  scripture  could  be  so  translated,  and  if  this  were 
where  the  particular  emphasis  lay. 

Fourth:  In  presenting  the  following  fourth  method  of 
interpretation,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  say  that,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  foregoing  conflicting  interpretations,  he  felt  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  scripture.  Being  con¬ 
vinced  that  scripture  is  nowhere  contradictory  to  itself,  he 
felt  there  must  be  an  interpretation  which  is  in  i)erfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  scripture,  and,  realizing  his  utter  in¬ 
competence  to  perceive  the  harmony  apart  from  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  looked  very  definitely  to  the 
Lord  for  this  guidance,  and  as  a  result,  and  after  making  a 
detailed  study  of  the  scripture  in  its  whole  setting,  he  pre¬ 
sents  this  as  a  possible  interpretation.  Which  interpretation, 
he  suggests,  is.  That  the  question  is  not  one  of  salvation,  hut 
of  rewards,  relating,  as  the  context  shows,  to  *the  better 
things  which  accompany*  or  are  connected  with  salvation,* 
viz.,  fruitage,  or  good  works  which  are  the  result  of  a  vital 
Christian  experience.  Note  the  relation  between  salvation  by 
grace  and  good  works  following  salvation  “Not  by  works  of 
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righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His 
mercy  He  saved  us  .  .  .  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou 
affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God 
might  be  careful  (may  take  care)  to  maintain  (to  be  forward 
in)  good  works”  (see  Titus  3:5  and  8). 

Now  let  us  examine  the  first  and  second  of  these  inter- 
pretations  before  we  present  the  fourth.  Just  a  word  before 
we  do  this.  The  writer  is  convinced  “That  no  prophecy  of 
the  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation”  (2  Peter 
1:20),  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  no  scripture  is  to  be 
lifted  out  of  its  setting  and  interpreted  according  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  that  isolated  word,  or  according  to  preconceived 
ideas,  but  it  is  to  be  left  where  the  Holy  Spirit  put  it  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  context.  Further,  it  takes  all 
Scripture  to  present  God’s  full-orbed  message  to  mankind, 
and  consequently,  it  takes  all  Scripture  to  interpret  Scripture. 
Now  let  us  proceed. 

First  Interpretation.  That  those  spoken  of  were  not 
“born  again,”  but  were  mere  professors  who  had  received 
some  enlightenment  but  had  no  saving  faith.  What  saith 
the  Scriptures?  The  most  restricted  context  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  verses,  viz.,  Hebrews  6:4-6,  is  from  He¬ 
brews  5:11  to  6:12.  The  difficulty  with  this  method  of 
interpretation  is  that  the  whole  passage  seems  to  be  against 
it.  In  commenting  on  this  Scripture,  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  D.D., 
L.L.D.,  says,  “I  know  not  how  he  could  have  chosen  expres¬ 
sions  which  more  forcibly  describe  the  possession  of  a  real 
and  genuine  Christian  life.  Phrase  is  heaped  upon  phrase 
that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension.” 

In  order  to  keep  this  paper  within  reasonable  limitations, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  comments  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  leave  the  reader  to  enlarge  on  the  suggestions 
given.  Now,  to  whom  does  this  Scripture  refer?  Saved  or 
unsaved? 

(a)  Hebrews  5:11,  “since  ye  have  become  dull  [slow, 
sluggish]  in  hearing.”  Here,  deterioration  is  implied. 
Whereas,  the  unsaved  are  “dead”  (Eph.  2:1). 
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(b)  Verse  12,  “ye  ought  to  be  teachers.”  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  “dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.” 

(c)  Verse  12,  “have  need  of  milk.”  The  unsaved  need 
life. 

(d)  Verse  13,  “a  babe.”  The  unsaved  are  not  even 
born.  “Ye  must  be  born  again.” 

(e)  Hebrews  6:1,  “Therefore  leaving  the  word  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Christ,”  that  is,  as  Bruce  remarks,  “as  a 
builder  leaves  his  foundation  in  erecting  his  building,”  “let 
us  be  borne  on  unto  completeness.”  The  unsaved  have  not 
even  begun. 

(f)  6:1,  “not  laying  again  a  foundation.”  The  urge  is 
to  go  on  to  maturity,  not  to  remain  at  the  beginning,  not  to 
remain  in  the  doorway  of  the  Christian  life,  but  to  go  on 
with  the  building  of  the  superstructure  on  the  foundation 
already  laid.  The  same  word  for  “foundation”  is  used  where 
we  read  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this 
foundation,  etc.”  The  true  believer  is  saved  because  resting 
on  this  foundation  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  whereas  the  un¬ 
saved  are  not  on  this  foundation  at  all. 

(g)  6:4,  “those  who  were  once  for  all  enlightened.”  For 
the  use  of  this  word  “once”  (djta|),  compare  with  Hebrews 
9:26,  27  and  28.  The  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  “en¬ 
lightened”  is  clearly  given  in  Ephesians  1:18,  where  the 
same  word  is  used,  “The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being 
enlightened;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in 
the  saints.”  The  unsaved  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  “dark¬ 
ness.”  “What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?”  (2 
Corinthians  6:14).  Note  how  “the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light 
.  .  .  should  shine  unto  them”  (2  Cor.  4:4). 

(h)  Chapter  6,  verse  4,  “tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.” 
Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent’s  comment  is,  “The  meaning  is,  have 
consciously  partaken  of.**  The  same  word  is  used  in  Hebrews 
2:9,  where  the  meaning  is  unmistakable  and  cannot  be 
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watered  down,  for  it  says  “But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made 
for  a  little  while  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace 
of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.”  This  is  further 
emphasized  in  these  words  “As  new  born  babes  ...  if  so  be 
ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious”  (1  Peter  2:1-3). 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  sense  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  nor  the  way  in  which  “new  bom 
babes”  “have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,”  but  what  is 
the  “Heavenly  gift”  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  tasted? 
Surely  this  is  clearly  stated  in  many  Scriptures.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave”  .  .  .  “The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord” 
(John  3:16;  Romans  6:23).  How  can  this  represent  the 
experience  of  a  mere  professor? 

(i)  Chapter  6,  verse  4,  “became  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  The  word  here  for  **hecame**  or  ''made**  is  the 
same  as  in  John  1 :12,  “but  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  children  of  God.”  Note  the 
word  for  “partakers,”  hetoxov?.  Drs.  Liddell  and  Scott  give 
the  meaning  as  “sharing  in,  partaking  of.”  The  same  word 
is  translated  “fellows”  in  Hebrews  1 :9 :  “therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows,“  where  the  reference  seems  to  be  unmistakably 
to  angelic  beings  (see  Psalm  45:6,  7).  In  2  Corinthians 
6:6,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  God's  “earnest”  to  be¬ 
lievers.  As  “earnest  money”  is  the  pledge  of  full  payment, 
and  as  the  risen  Christ  is  the  “firstfruits,”  or  guarantee,  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
believer  is  God’s  “earnest”  of  the  full  work  of  grace  being 
wrought  in  that  heart,  even  as  we  are  assured  in  Philippians 
1:6,  “He  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect 
it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

If  these  things  be  so,  then  how  can  this  Scripture  refer 
to  one  who  is  not  a  partaker  of  grace ! 

(j)  Chapter  6,  verse  5,  “And  have  tasted  the  good  word 
of  God.”  Our  Saviour  declared,  “the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
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you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life”  (John  6:63),  while 
the  Holy  Spirit,  through  Paul,  says  “That  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word” 
(Ephesians  6:26). 

“The  powers  of  the  world  to  come.”  This  sentence  is 
better  translated,  “the  works  of  power  of  the  age  to  come” 
(6uvdn8i?-Te  peXXovTO?  alwvog). 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  world,  or  age,  to  come? 
There  seems  no  question  but  that  this  refers  to  the  coming 
age  of  the  Millennium,  when  the  miraculous  works  of  power 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  performed,  and  which  had  been  wit¬ 
nessed  and  tasted  by  many  of  those  to  whom  Paul  was  writ¬ 
ing,  will  be  witnessed  again. 

Lastly,  in  this  connection,  we  note  in  chapter  6,  verse  1, 
the  urge  is  to  “go  on  unto  perfection,”  that  is,  to  “full 
growth,”  or  “completeness.”  Surely,  such  an  exhortation 
would  have  been  out  of  place  were  it  not  that  these,  to  whom 
the  Apostle  was  writing,  were  bom-again  ones  and  not  mere 
professors ! 

The  Second  Interpretation.  This  is  that  these  spoken  of 
in  this  section  of  Scripture  were  true  Christians,  having  been 
“born  again”  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  but  fell  away  and  were 
lost.  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  quotes 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  as  commenting  on  the  experience 
given  in  this  Scripture,  together  with  Hebrews  10:26-29,  as 
“a  falling  away  from  the  state  of  excellent  things  in  which 
they  had  received  all  the  present  endearments  of  the  Gospel, 
— a  full  conviction  and  pardon  of  sins,  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit,  the  comfort  of  the  promises,  an  antepast  of  heaven 
itself.  ...  It  must  denote  absolute  apostacy  either  unto 
heathenism,  or  Judaism,  or  any  other  state  of  despising  and 
hating  Christ,  as  thus  crucifying  Him  afresh.” 

That  this  Scripture  does  refer  to  those  who  had  a  real 
experience  of  God’s  saving  grace  seems  clear  from  the  study 
as  presented  in  the  foregoing  section  dealing  with  the  first 
interpretation,  but  to  say  that  they  fell  away  into  absolute 
apostacy  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  To  explain  this  as. 
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illustrating,  or  teaching,  “falling  from  grace”  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  immediately  throw  oneself 
into  direct  conflict  with  much  Scripture.  To  accept  and 
teach  that  a  blood-bought  child  of  God  can  fall  from  grace 
is  to  assault  the  very  nature,  character  and  sovereign  pur¬ 
pose  of  God,  as  well  as  His  justice  and  His  love. 

Such  teaching  is  an  assault  on  the  nature  of  God  in  that 
the  believer  is  declared  to  be  a  “partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture”  (2  Peter  1 :4) ;  “born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God”  (John  1:13); 
and  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  14:16,  17). 

It  is  an  assault  on  the  character  of  God — His  faithfulness 
and  truthfulness,  in  that  the  life  He  imparts  He  gives  His 
pledge  to  maintain.  His  promise  is,  “And  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any¬ 
one  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand”  (John  10:28-30)  “and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  out  of  death  into 
life”  (John  5:24).  How  true  is  the  blessed  assurance, 

“All  Jehovah’s  ‘shalls’  and  wills’ 

Are  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.” 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  “falling  from  grace”  is  an  assault 
on  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  as  set  forth  in  Romans  8 :28- 
30,  where  the  believer  is  seen  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  the 
eternity  of  the  past,  in  His  foreknowledge  and  predestination, 
and  in  the  eternity  of  the  future  sharing  the  very  glory  of 
Christ  (John  17:22-26). 

It  is  also  an  assault  on  the  justice  of  God,  in  that  God 
declares  concerning  the  believer,  “your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God”  (Col.  3:3),  and  that  there  is  “no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  no  separation  “from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Romans 
8:1,  37-39).  Thus,  we  can  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
His  justice,  for  it  is  this  which  preserves  the  child  of  God 
from  a  second  charge: 

“Payment,  God  cannot  twice  demand. 

First  at  my  bleeding  Surety’s  hand. 

And  then  again  at  mine.” 
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Lastly,  it  is  an  assault  on  the  love  of  God,  in  that  God  de¬ 
clares  His  love  “an  everlasting  love”  from  which  nothing 
“shall  be  able  to  separate,”  for  He  is  “able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
His  glory  with  exceeding  joy”  (Jeremiah  31:3;  Romans 
8:39;  Jude  24).  The  writer  realizes  that  this  aspect  of  truth 
merits  a  much  deeper  study  than  can  be  undertaken  here. 
However,  there  are  some  good  books  available  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  more  is  not  needed  for  the  present  purpose. 

Fourth  Interpretation.  (As  noted  before,  the  third  in¬ 
terpretation  is  not  further  discussed).  Does  this  scripture 
refer  to  Salvation  or  Rewards?  From  the  foregoing,  it  will 
be  clear  to  all  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  this  scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  question  of  salvation  without  being  in  conflict  with 
God’s  revealed  plan  of  salvation.  Consequently,  while  the 
writer  has  not  come  across  any  suggestion  of  it  referring  to 
the  subject  of  rewards,  and  therefore  it  will  be  new  to  many, 
he,  nevertheless,  wishes  to  present  this  interpretation  for  the 
consideration  of  God’s  people. 

That  the  subjects  of  salvation  and  rewards  are  distinct, 
the  one  from  the  other,  even  as  the  scriptures  relating  to 
them  are  distinct,  is  clear  to  all  who  have  studied  God’s  Word 
in  this  connection.  Further,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  scriptures  relating  to  these  distinct  subjects  shall  not  be 
confused.  Salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  whereas  rewards  are  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Judgment  Seat  of  Christ  and  are  earned  by  faithful  service 
and  good  works.  Hence  the  admonition,  “be  careful  to  main¬ 
tain  good  works”  (Titus  3:8). 

Now  let  us  notice  the  emphasis  which  this  scripture,  viz. 
Hebrews  5 :11  to  6 :13,  lays  on  fruitage  resulting  from  growth. 

(1)  Here  is  a  strong  message  to  unfruitful  Christians 
whose  lives  never  show  forth  His  praise,  which  is  God’s  re¬ 
quirement  (see  1  Peter  2:9). 

(2)  God  tells  us  what  this  scripture  does  refer  to,  viz. 
the  “better  things  connected  with  salvation”  (xd  xQEixxova  xal 
^Xoneva  acoxiiQiag,  Hebrews  6:9).  Dr.  Vincent  says  the  word, 
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exeoOai,  with  a  genitive  is  a  common  Greek  idiom  meaning 
to  hold  one*s  self  to  a  person  or  thing;  hence,  to  be  closely 
joined  to  it.  ...  He  is  persuaded  that  they  will  give  heed  to 
all  things  which  attend  the  work  of  salvation  and  will  enjoy 
all  that  attaches  to  a  saved  condition. 

(3)  Speaking  of  these  persons,  the  writer  to  the  He¬ 
brews  states,  “ye  ought  to  be  teacher”  that  is,  they  ought  to 
be  producing  fruit,  and  then 

(4)  he  complains  about  them  being  “inexperienced  in 
the  word  of  righteousness”  (5:13),  that  is,  not  putting  it  into 
practice,  or,  not  studying  to  shew  themselves  approved  unto 
God,  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed  (2  Timothy  2:15). 

(5)  In  chapter  6,  verse  1,  we  read,  “therefore  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,”  or  “leaving  the 
word  of  the  beginning  concerning  Christ.”  Here,  the  urge  is 
for  believers  not  to  make  a  stop-over  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  experience,  but  to  press  on  into  a  life  of 
fruitfulness. 

(6)  This  is  further  emphasized  in  the  sentence  which 
follows,  “Let  us  be  borne  on  to  completion,”  and 

(7)  “not  laying  again  a  foundation”  but  to  go  on  with 
the  building  of  the  superstructure. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  works  and  rewards  seems  clear 
from  the  contrast  which  is  made  between  the  “dead  works” 
of  a  former  experience  (6:1)  and  the  “faith  toward  God” 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  writer  to  say,  “For  God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  which  ye 
have  shewed  toward  His  name,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to 
[served]  the  saints,  and  do  minister  [serve]”  (Hebrews  6:10). 
This  emphasis  on  service,  which  “God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget,”  is  worthy  of  particular  note  in  the  study  of  rewards. 
This  is  further  stressed  in  the  words  which  follow,  urging 
“that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diligence  .  .  .  that 
ye  be  not  slothful.”  Neither  “diligence”  nor  “sloth”  can  be 
associated  with  salvation,  but  they  are  certainly  associated 
with  service  and  rewards.  This  is  seen  in  Second  Peter,  the 
first  chapter,  where  the  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  re- 
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ceived  this  exhortation,  ‘*And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience, 
godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  love.  For  if  these  things  be  in 
you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  idle 
(dpyov;)  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Doctrinal  Importance  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
Choice  op  Illustrations. 

It  is  always  important  to  note  the  application  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enforce  His  message  and 
teaching.  Leading  up  to  this  section  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  illustration,  while  in  this  section  is  a  second  illus¬ 
tration.  Knowing  that  “all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God”  and  that  not  any  word  is  without  purpose,  we  turn 
to  study  these  even  as  Moses  turned  aside  to  see  the  bush 
that  burned  with  fire  and  was  not  consumed  and  God  spoke 
to  him.  So  we  look  to  the  Lord  to  speak  to  us. 

The  First  Illustration.  This  is  in  the  fourth  chapter,  verse 
two,  where  we  read  “but  the  word  of  the  report  (6  loyog  xfjg 
dxofi?)  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them 
that  heard.”  We  observe  that  this  account  is  taken  from  the 
record  of  the  Children  of  Isreal  as  they  came  to  the  crisis  in 
their  Wilderness  experience  (Numbers  13).  They  were  the 
subjects  of  redemption  (Exodus  12).  They  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  land  of  bondage  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  the 
land  of  promise,  the  land  of  fruitfulness.  At  Kadesh-barnea 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  send  men  “that  they  may 
search  the  land  of  Canaan.”  The  spies  went  forth,  and  later 
“brought  back  word  .  .  .  and  shewed  them  the  fruit  of  the 
land”  saying,  “We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest 
us,  and  surely  it  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey :  and  this  is  the 
fruit  of  it,”  but  the  “word  of  the  report  did  not  profit  them, 
not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard.”  In  like 
manner,  many  Christians,  though  they  are  on  redemption 
ground,  they  are  standing  at  the  Kadesh-barnea  crisis  of 
theii*  experience,  they  are  “dull  of  hearing”  and  still  “babes,” 
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and  stand  in  constant  need  of  the  urge  to  diligence  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service  and  growth  in  grace;  that  is,  to  enter  into  the 
Promised  Land  where  the  riches  of  God’s  grace  flow,  and 
where  fruitfulness  to  the  glory  of  God  will  reward  the  true 
spiritual  husbandry.  As  Israel  suffered  loss  by  not  entering 
into  the  promised  possessions  through  unbelief,  so  Christians 
are  in  danger  of  losing  the  crowns  of  reward  through  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  heed  to  God’s  command  unto  diligence  to  “in¬ 
herit  the  promises”  (Hebrews  6:13).  Hence  the  need  for  the 
exhortation,  “work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure*'  (Philippians  2:12,  13). 

The  Second  Illustration.  This  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  in 
Hebrews  6:7,  8.  Here,  the  application  is  quite  apparent. 
The  picture  is  that  of  a  piece  of  ground  with  the  rains  de¬ 
scending  upon  it,  but  with  two  different  results.  It  is  the 
same  soil  which  “drinketh  in  the  rain  which  cometh  oft  upon 
it.”  Vincent’s  remark  on  this  is,  “.  .  .  the  contrast  is  between 
two  classes  of  Christians  under  equally  favorable  conditions, 
out  of  which  they  develop  opposite  results.”  Note  these  op¬ 
posite  results  relate  to  fruitage.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
that  which  “bringeth  forth  herbs”  and  “receiveth  blessing 
from  God.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  “that  which  beareth 
thorns  and  briars.”  Vincent  renders  verse  5,  **but  if  it  (the 
ground  that  receives  the  rain)  bear  thorns  and  thistles,  etc.” 
Bloomfield  gives  a  similar  rendering. 

In  like  manner  there  are  Christians  who  have  the  same 
foundation  and  the  same  privileges  in  Christ,  and  yet  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  fruitfulness  as  the  life  is  yielded  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  produces  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  barrenness.  It  is  not  the  question  of 
salvation  which  enters  in  here,  but  the  question  of  works, 
the  outgrowth  of  salvation,  and  rewards. 

It  is  not  worthy  of  note  that  the  Holy  Spirit  associates 
this  illustration  with  the  scripture  we  are  considering  by  the 
use  of  the  conjunction  “for.”  Thus  the  illustration  is  given 
by  way  of  explanation  of  the  preceding  verses.  Further,  note 
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the  unmistakable  connection  with  the  subjects  of  rewards  by 
the  use  of  another  conjunction,  “but” — “but,  beloved,  we  are 
persuaded  better  things  of  you,”  and,  take  particular  notice 
of  these  words,  “and  things  that  accompany  salvation  .  .  .  for 
God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love.” 


Explanation  of  Difficult  Words  and  Sentences. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  “falling  away” 
referred  to?  If  we  can  understand  this  and  the  other  ex¬ 
pressions  used  it  will  make  it  much  easier  to  understand  the 
whole  message  in  this  scripture.  It  does  not  say  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  “If  they  shall  fall  away,”  it  says,  “and  having  fallen 
away”  (jiapajiEoovTa^).  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
this  means  loss  of  eternal  life.  But  we  should  never  take 
anything  for  granted  in  the  examination  of  scripture.  Re¬ 
lying  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  only  safe  teacher,  we  should 
be  very  careful  in  our  examination  before  arriving  at  any 
conclusion.  Now  note,  the  word  used  here  for  “having  fallen 
away”  is  jraQojtEoovrag  from  itapajiiJiTco,  which,  according  to 
Liddell  and  Scott,  means  “to  fall  aside,”  “to  fall  away  from,” 
“to  mistake,”  “to  err,”  “to  fall  in  one’s  way,”  “to  deviate.” 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  demand  the 
interpretation  of  a  final  falling  away,  or  being  eternally  lost ! 
If  every  Christian  who  deviates,  or  falls  in  the  way  is  to  be 
finally  lost,  then  how  many  will  be  saved?  When  Peter 
turned  aside,  he  certainly  suffered  loss,  but  he  was  not  lost. 
If  this  scripture  does  refer  to  Christian  growth  and  service 
and  rewards,  how  can  this  word  mean  to  be  eternally  lost? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  case  of  backsliding  and  a  fruitless  life? 

Notice  further,  jrapajiUtco  is  from  jtapa,  beside,  or  with, 
and  jiijiTO)  to  fall,  fall  down.  This  latter  word  is  found  many 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  in  relation  to  our 
Lord  in  Gethsemane,  where  we  read  “And  he  went  a  little 
farther,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed”  (Matthew  26:39), 
“he  .  .  .  fell  on  the  ground”  (Mark  14:35).  Also  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  sower  sowing  the  seed,  “some  fell 
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upon  a  rock,”  “some  fell  among  thorns,”  “others  fell  on  good 
ground”  (Luke  8:6-8).  These  uses  but  emphasize  the  thought 
that  the  word  jrapajiijito)  cannot  be  limited  to  a  final  falling 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  desires  to 
express  the  thought  of  the  final  falling  away  in  the  sense  of 
separation  from  God,  He  used  an  entirely  different  word, 
dqjiatrmi,  to  place  off  from,  depart  from.  For  example,  “De¬ 
part  from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity”  (Luke  13:27); 
“and  these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in 
time  of  temptation  fall  away”  (Luke  8:13);  “In  the  latter 
times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith”  (1  Timothy  4:1). 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
“renew  them  again  unto  repentance”?  (Hebrews  6:6).  Some 
stress  the  words  “For  it  is  impossible,”  and  seek  to  make 
them  apply  to  the  question  of  eternal  life,  whereas,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  they  refer  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  viz.,  works  and  rewards.  Repentance  (ustavoia) 
means  “a  change  of  mind,”  an  “afterthought”;  while  the 
verb  perdvoea)  means  “to  repent,”  “to  change  one’s  mind,  or 
purpose.”  To  “renew”  unto  repentance  seems  to  suggest  a 
former  repentance,  and  this  former  repentance  is  referred  to 
in  verse  one  where  it  speaks  of  “repentance  from  dead 
works,”  e.  g.,  ceremonial  washings,  sacrifices,  ordinances, 
etc.  If  “repentance”  in  verse  one  refers  to  “works,”  as  it 
so  definitely  states,  why  may  not  the  renewal  unto  repent¬ 
ance  in  verse  six  also  refer  to  works.  There  always  has 
been  need  for  the  exhortation  “Bring  forth  therefore  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance”  as  we  find  Paul  preaching  before 
Agrippa,  and  saying  “Whereupon,  0  king  Agrippa,  I  was 
not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision:  but  shewed  .  .  . 
that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance”  (Acts  26:19,  30). 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is 
meant  by  the  latter  half  of  verse  six,  “seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame.”  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Gentile  Christian 
to  understand  what  it  meant  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Chris- 
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tian.  It  meant  that  he  must  forsake  all  that  he  once  held 
most  dear  and  sacred,  viz.,  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
according  to  the  Levitical  law.  He  failed  to  realize  that  all 
the  sacrifices  were  but  types  and  shadows,  of  which  Christ 
was  the  fulfillment  and  reality,  which  aspect  of  truth  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  goes  into  very  fully  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  of  the  epistle.  As  a  consequence,  many  Christian 
Jews  were  seduced  and  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  former 
life  of  “dead  works,”  sacrifices,  etc.,  thinking  they  could  still 
be  Christians  while  participating  in  the  old  Judaistic  re¬ 
ligion.  They  failed  to  grasp  the  truth  that  after  Christ  had 
come  and  finished  the  work  of  redemption,  every  sacrifice 
was  a  crucifying  afresh  of  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the  writer 
presents  very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  precious  fact  that  the 
sacrifices  of  Jesus  was  “once  for  all  .  .  .  for  by  one  offering 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified”  (He¬ 
brews  10).  However,  in  going  back  to  the  old  sacrifices, 
they  had  fallen  away  from  the  only  true  foundation  for 
Christian  living,  and  as  long  as  their  minds  were  dominated 
by  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  it  was  impossible  to  renew 
them  unto  repentance,  or  change  of  mind  toward  Christ  and 
a  life  to  “shew  forth  His  praise,”  “for  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor. 
3:11). 

Further,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  Christians  today.  It  is 
this.  A  Christian  is  either  “growing  in  grace”  or  he  is  re¬ 
ceding  from  a  former  spiritual  standard  of  experience,  that 
is,  he  is  backsliding.  A  fruitless  life  is  a  life  refusing  to 
shew  forth  His  praise,  a  denying  to  Christ  His  rightful  place 
of  preeminence.  Consequently,  such  a  life  represents  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  world  as  powerless,  lifeless,  and,  as  far  as  that 
testimony  is  concerned,  Christ  is  not  a  living  reality  but  a 
dead  Christ.  Fruitless  living  represents  Christianity  as  life¬ 
less  and  Christ  ineffective  and  unreal,  in  the  same  way  that 
“faith  without  works  is  dead”  and  cannot  convince  an  un¬ 
believing  world.  Our  lives  either  crown  or  crucify  Christ. 
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If  Christ  is  not  Lord  of  all,  He  is  not  Lord  at  all,  and  where 
He  is  not  preeminent,  there  is  contempt.  There  is  no  neutral¬ 
ity  in  this  tremendous  issue.  Our  Lord  declared  “He  that  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me.”  We  are  either  with  Christ  as  a 
life  of  fruitfulness  testifies  to  the  reality  of  our  salvaition 
and  shows  forth  His  praise,  or  we  are  against  Christ  as  a 
life  of  barrenness  denies  Him.  To  the  extent  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  unyielded  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce  in  him  the 
fruit,  in  life  and  deed,  which  will  glorify  God,  to  that  extent 
he  refuses  to  crown  Christ  as  Lord  and  says  “Away  with 
Him,  crucify  Him.”  If  “we  are  the  only  Bible  a  careless 
world  will  read,”  then  the  world  will  only  see  Christ  as  He 
is  seen  in  us,  and,  is  it  not  true.  He  is  seen  either  as  dead 
and  ineffective,  or  living  and  powerful — crucified  or  crowned. 
A  true  Christian  is  not  only  a  saved  sinner  but  he  is  to  be 
a  laborer  “together  with  God”  (1  Cor.  3:9),  “for  we  are  His 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them”  (Ephesians  2:10). 

What  Are  the  Meanings  of  “Rejected,” 
“Cursing,”  “Burned”? 

Verse  8  reads,  “But  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briars 
is  rejected,  and  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be 
burned.”  (1)  The  word  “rejected”  is  dboxipog.  The  word 
bdxipo;  means  “approved”  as  in  2  Timothy  2:15,  “Study  to 
shew  thyself  approved  unto  God  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed”  (see  also  1  Cor.  11:9;  and  2  Cor.  13:7). 
The  word  is  used  in  connection  with  works  and  not  salvation. 
Since  66x1^0?  means  approved,  dboxijios  means  disapproved. 
It  is  used  in  a  chapter  where  the  apostle  Paul  is  speaking  of 
service  and  rewards,  where  it  is  unfortunately  translated 
“castaway”  (1  Corinthians  9:27).  (2)  “Nigh  unto  cursing.” 

This  emphasizes  the  thought  of  being  disapproved  as  a  fruit¬ 
less,  profitless  life.  Bloomfield,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  gives 
the  meaning  as  “is  near  being  utterly  rejected,”  and  adds 
further,  “land  so  hopelessly  unproductive  was  popularly 
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called  cursed  land,**  (3)  “Whose  end  is  to  be  burned”  (verse 
8).  Bloomfield’s  comment  on  this  is,  “we  have  here  alluded  to 
a  process  common  in  the  East, — and  found  more  or  less  every¬ 
where — by  which  foul  land  is  ameliorated  by  the  thorns  and 
thistles  being  pared  off  at  the  roots,  and  heaped  and  burned; 
which  both  cleans  and  manures  the  soil.”  There  is  a  Scrip¬ 
ture,  however,  which  seems  to  .throw  all  the  light  we  need 
on  this.  It  is  the  great  chapter  dealing  with  Christian  service 
and  the  rewards,  and  that  is  1  Corinthians  3.  In  this  chapter 
Christians  are  spoken  of  as  “God’s  fellow  workers,”  “God’s 
husbandry,”  who  are  to  build  upon  the  one  foundation 
“Which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  Then  comes  this  significant  revela¬ 
tion  regarding  the  believer  being  tested  at  the  Judgment  Seat 
of  Christ,  not  for  or  with  regard  to  his  salvation,  but  con¬ 
cerning  his  life’s  work:  “Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made 
manifest:  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man’s  work  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man’s  work  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man’s 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss:  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as  by  fire.”  A  clearer  commentary  on 
this  subject  could  not  be  asked  for  than  that  which  Scripture 
itself  affords.  The  same  thought  is  in  view  in  John  15:6, 
where  our  Lord  is  dealing  with  fruit-bearing.  He  says,  “If 
a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  are  burned.”  The  whole  context  shows  that  our 
Lord  was  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  salvation,  but 
with  the  believer  in  his  capacity  “as  a  branch,”  as  to  his 
fruit-bearing — “Herein  is  My  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit.” 


The  Two  “Ends”  in  View 

(1)  “Diligence  unto  the  end”;  and  (2)  “whose  end  is  to 
be  burned.”  The  urge  to  “diligence  unto  the  end”  has  cer¬ 
tainly  to  do  with  service  and  rewards.  Diligence  neither 
secures  nor  aids  our  salvation.  Salvation  is  all  of  grace 
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(Ephesians  2:8).  Diligence,  however,  by  the  enabling  of  God, 
does  turn  idleness  into  zeal  for  God’s  glory,  and  barrenness 
into  fruitfulness.  If  then,  these  two  “ends”  are  before  us 
by  way  of  contrast,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  other  “end,”  viz., 
“Whose  end  is  to  be  burned,”  has  also  to  do  with  the  question 
of  service  and  rewards! 

What  is  the  Significance  of  the  Word  “Imitators”? 

Hebrews  6,  verse  12,  reads  “That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but 
followers  (muriTal,  imitators)  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises.”  In  the  light  of  salvation 
being  by  sovereign  grace,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make 
such  a  Scripture  as  this  apply  to  the  question  of  salvation, 
but  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  it  does  refer  to  “Things  that 
accompany  salvation.”  Nowhere  in  the  Word  of  God  is  any¬ 
one  asked  to  imitate  any  man  in  order  to  be  saved.  Yet,  in 
this  Scripture,  those  who  have  overcome  and  gained  the 
inheritance  are  held  up  to  our  view  in  order  to  exemplify 
what  the  grace  of  God  makes  possible  “through  faith  and 
longsuffering.”  Thus  the  exhortation  is  made  to  every  be¬ 
liever,  “That  ye  be  not  sluggish,  but  imitators  of  them.” 

What  then  are  our  conclusions  regarding  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  this  section  in  particular?  The  epistle  was 
undoubtedly  written  to  Hebrew  Christians  who  were  still 
surrounded  by  all  the  attractions  of  the  Temple  worship. 
They  were  surrounded  by  influences  which  were  calculated 
to  seduce  them  to  go  back  to  the  former  life  of  “dead  works” 
— ^the  temple  sacrifices  and  ceremonial — to  sacrifices  which 
would  be  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  Hence  we  see 
the  reason  for  the  exhortation  to  steadfastness  which  runs 
through  the  epistle. 

In  Meyer’s  commentary,^  we  have  this  comment:  “The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  occasioned  by  the  danger  to 
which  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  particularly  in  Jerusalem, 
were  exposed,  of  renouncing  again  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 


^Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand  Book,  p.  380. 
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wholly  falling"  back  again  into  Judaism  (comp,  specially 
6:4-6,  10:26ff).  This  danger  had  become  a  very  pressing 
one,  inasmuch  as  many  had  already  as  a  matter  of  fact 
ceased  to  frequent  the  Christian  assemblies  (10:25).  The 
epistle  accordingly  aims,  by  the  unfolding  on  every  side  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  the  perfect  and 
archetypal,  above  that  of  the  old  Testament  as  the  merely 
preparatory  and  typical,  as  well  as  by  setting  forth  the  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  of  an  apostacy,  to  warn  against  such 
falling  away,  and  to  animate  to  a  faithful  perseverance  in 
the  Christian  course.” 

To  offset  the  danger  in  the  temptation  to  return  to  the 
temple  sacrifices,  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
reveals  to  them  the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  with  Jesus 
as  the  great  High  Priest :  he  seeks  to  lead  them  into  the  deep 
things  of  God  to  which  the  Old  Covenant,  with  all  its  types, 
shadows  and  sacrifices,  was  ever  leading;  and  so  he  urges 
them  to  advance  beyond  the  food  for  babes  for  the  meat  of 
the  Gospel,  the  fuller  revelation,  realizing  that  the  fuller  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  the  less  danger  there  would  be  of 
spiritual  decline. 

During  the  transition  period  from  the  dispensation  of  law 
to  the  dispensation  of  grace  from  Judaism  to  the  Church,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  believing  Jews  to  accept  teaching 
which  linked  Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  body,  in  that  it  pro¬ 
claimed  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  .  .  .  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Galatians  3:28) ;  “For  He  is  our  peace, 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition:  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances;  for 
to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace; 
and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross  .  .  .  for  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father”  (Ephesians  2:14-18).  It  seemed  a 
strange  experience  for  these  Christian  Jews  to  be  associated 
with  Gentiles  who  had  never  been  subject  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  worship  the  Messiah  of 
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Whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  spoke,  but  apart  from  the 
law  of  Moses. 

The  Hebrew  Christians  were  suffering  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  Ananias  the  high  priest  who  regarded  them  as 
transgressors  of  the  law.  The  comment  by  Jamieson,  Fausset 
and  Brown  is  to  the  point  where  they  say  “he  [the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews]  warns  them  of  the  danger  of  apostacy,  to 
which  Jewish  converts  were  tempted,  when  they  saw  Chris¬ 
tians  persecuted,  whilst  Judaism  was  tolerated  by  the  Roman 
authorities.”  Some  were  stoned  to  death,  others  had  their 
belongings  confiscated  while  they  themselves  were  banished 
from  the  holy  places,  being  excluded  from  worshipping  in 
the  temple  and  treated  as  unclean.  What  sorer  trial  could 
there  be  for  a  Jew !  He  was  banished  from  Messiah’s  people 
while  seeking  to  be  true  to  Christ  the  Messiah,  and  thus 
ranked  among  the  “aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.” 

The  writer  enters  into  the  heart-breaking  situation  and 
unfolds  the  greater  glory  of  the  New  Covenant.  He  deals 
with  the  subject  of  their  relationship  to  Israel,  telling  them 
that  they  are  the  true  Israel,  and  that  their  God  is  the  God 
of  their  fathers ;  and  that,  whereas  they  had  Moses  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  now  they  have  Christ,  God’s  Anointed,  as  the 
Lord  and  Master  of  the  house  (Hebrews  3:1-6).  They  have, 
in  fact,  passed  from  the  shadows  to  the  reality  for  which  all 
Israel  had  longed  and  waited.  Jesus  had  been  rejected  by 
Israel,  He  had  passed  through  humiliation  and  died  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross  and  yet  it  was  in  His  name 
that  the  early  Church  assembled.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  just  what  it  meant  to  a  Jew  to  leave  the 
pomp,  the  splendour,  and  the  ancient  ritual  of  his  fathers  to 
become  associated  with  the  followers  of  the  despised  Naza- 
rene.  Only  as  such  a  Jew  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  gloriously 
risen  from  among  the  dead  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  that  in  Him  the  types  and  teaching  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  were  abundantly  fulfilled — only  in  this  way 
could  he  be  content  to  remain  with  the  contemned  believers 
in  Jesus. 


Exposition  of  Hebrews  Six 
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This  was  one  of  the  leading  purposes  in  the  writing  of 
this  epistle.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  leaders  of 
Israel,  and  to  circumstances  and  experiences  which  no  He¬ 
brew  could  slight  or  question.  Here  they  were  reminded  of 
Israel’s  bondage  in  Egypt.  Here  are  seen,  in  all  their  mean¬ 
ingful  associations,  Abraham,  Melchisedec,  Moses,  Joshua 
and  David.  Here,  too,  are  seen  the  tabernacle  with  its  sacred 
furniture,  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  order  of  Aaron  and 
the  daily  sacrifices.  And  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  and  manifold  sacrifices  were  but  “a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,”  and  that  “the  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of 
the  law  .  .  .  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  a  better  hope.  .  .  .  And  they  truly  were  many 
priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason 
of  death:  But  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  [intransmissible]  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is 
able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them” 
(see  Hebrews  7).  In  this  way  the  Hebrew  Christian  was  led 
to  see  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  not  discredited  hut 
rather  superseded.  “And  every  priest  standeth  daily  minis¬ 
tering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can 
never  take  away  sins;  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  .  .  .  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified”  (Hebrew  10:10-14).  And,  rather 
than  being  excluded  from  the  true  worship,  the  wondering 
Hebrew  believer  was  assured  that  he  could  now  enter  into 
the  very  holy  of  holies:  “Having  therefore,  brethren,  bold¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through 
the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh;  and  having  an  high  priest 
over  the  house  of  God;  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  full  assurance  of  faith”  (Hebrews  10:19-22). 

It  was  to  these  same  Hebrew  Christians,  and  during  the 
same  period  of  transition,  that  the  words  in  this  section 
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(Hebrews  5:11  to  6:12),  claiming  our  attention  in  this  thesis 
were  addressed.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Scripture  itself 
seems  to  conclusively  prohibit  their  application  either  to 
believers  falling  away  into  a  final  apostacy,  or  to  professors 
who  received  a  great  measure  of  enlightenment  but  were 
never  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Consequently,  the 
only  application  possible  seems  to  be  that  they  were  true 
Christians,  born  again,  but  “babes”  in  the  faith,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proximity  of  the  attractions  of  the  temple  wor¬ 
ship,  and  also  the  generations  of  associations,  they  were 
strongly  tempted  to  step  aside  from  the  revelation  in  Christ 
and  go  back  to  participate  in  the  Judaistic  sacrifices  and 
ordinances  instead  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  “boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest,”  growing  in  grace  and  making 
progress  in  the  “things  that  accompany  salvation.”  Hence, 
the  passage  refers,  not  to  the  question  of  salvation,  but 
rather  to  the  question  of  service  and  rewards  which  are 
subsequent  to  salvation — to  that  life,  following  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life,  wherein  the 
believer  is  exhorted  to  “grow  in  grace”  and  to  “be  careful 
to  maintain  good  works” — a  “work  and  labour  of  love,” 
showing  “diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end”  (Heb.  6:10). 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


Department  of 

Historical  Theology  and  Homiletics 

Charles  Ashworth  Nash,  Editor 


MOODY:  THE  MAN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
By  George  Hibbert  Driver 

Few  epochs  have  seemed  to  give  a  wider  range  of  celebri¬ 
ties  from  whose  significant  ranks  one  might  make  a  selection 
of  the  outstanding  personality  of  the  period,  than  the  era  in 
a  part  of  which  many  of  us  at  least  have  lived, — ^the  Century 
known  as  the  Nineteenth. 

In  invention,  we  have  Edison  and  Morse  and  a  multitude 
of  others.  In  science,  Roentgen  with  his  discovery  of  the 
X-Ray  (at  the  end  of  the  century),  and  Darwin  with  his 
thought-transforming  theory  of  evolving  man,  and  its  corol¬ 
lary  (or  vice  versa),  developing  entire  natural  world.  In 
philanthropy,  Ashley,  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  in  a 
more  particular  sphere,  Florence  Nightingale.  In  explora¬ 
tion,  Stanley,  and  the  beginning  of  the  exploits,  though  not 
their  culmination,  of  Peary.  In  literature,  Emerson  and  the 
whole  Concord  School,  on  this  side  of  the  water;  and  Tenny¬ 
son  and  the  whole  numerous  group  of  Victorian  prose  writ¬ 
ers  and  poets  in  the  British  Isles;  to  say  nothing  of  much 
of  the  final  work  of  Goethe,  in  Germany.  In  education, 
Horace  Mann,  and  Froebel.  In  philosophy,  Comte,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Spencer,  Nietzsche,  and  much  of  the  work  of  William 
James.  In  statesmanship,  Webster,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Bis¬ 
marck.  In  national  rulers,  Lincoln,  Victoria  herself,  and 
even  William,  the  Second,  Kaiser  of  Germany, — at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  now  war-eclipsed  glory.  In  national  patriots. 
Garibaldi,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  missionary  heroes 
and  martyrs,  Livingstone,  Paton,  and,  laying  down  his  life  in 
the  Boxer  Uprising  (in  the  opening  year  of  the  present  cen- 
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tury),  Horace  Pitkin,  of  Paotingfu, — a  host.  In  historians 
George  Bancroft,  for  limited  America,  Parkman,  with  his 
historical  works  for  a  wider  field ;  Motley,  John  Fiske,  Grote, 
Mommsen,  Lecky.  In  theology,  Strauss,  Bushnell,  Harnack. 
In  business,  the  Pratts,  inaugurating  the  business  “trust,” 
Carnegies  innumerable,  and  the  hitherto  invulnerable  house 
of  Morgan.  In  the  church,  preeminent  preachers  like  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

What  opportunity,  might  be  asked,  in  such  a  galaxy,  of 
receiving  the  palm  of  award  as  the  outstanding  man,  could 
be  hoped  for  by  this  last  named  representative:  Moody? 

Let  the  canons  of  success  be  what  they  may,  we  have  a 
span  of  a  hundred  years  here,  which  is  notable  in  so  many 
ways,  that  it  is  difficult — some  would  say  impossible — to  pick 
out  the  most  successful  of  the  human  beings  that  have  trod 
its  stage.  For  the  sixty-three  years  of  Victoria’s  reign  alone 
it  may  be  said  they  compassed  not  merely  the  swift  growth 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  “saw  the  development  of  the 
steamship,  the  railroad,  and  the  beginnings  of  ocean  cable 
communication,  textile  weaving  on  a  large  scale,  penny  post¬ 
age,  and  the  automobile.  “The  human  figures  that  have 
made  possible  all  of  this  progress,  have  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  many.  The  material  advances  of  a  century,  like 
the  Nineteenth,  have  been  so  great,  the  mental  and  spiritual 
achievements  so  marvelous,  that  even  the  rustic  and  gigantic 
character  of  the  greatest  revivalist  of  the  epoch  may  well  be 
made  to  show  incontestable  cause  why  it  should  even  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  laurels  which  must  be  laid  upon  the  memory 
of  the  first  mundane  reality  of  an  age. 

Yet  Moody  has  some  claims.  In  all  the  welter  of  opinions 
as  to  what  does  constitute  success,  he,  the  peerless  advocate 
of  God  and  at  once  the  supreme  example  of  the  meaning  of 
human  kin  in  a  public  man,  forges  ahead  to  final  recognition 
by  reasons  which  are  valid. 

We  must  here  meet  somewhat  the  temperament — is  it 
more  than  that? — which  belies  all  ideas  of  success  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  man,  or,  indeed,  in  the  estimate  of  anything  ani- 
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mate  in  the  finite  universe.  In  all  seriousness,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  set  on  foot  to  discover  whether  man  is  not  an  “ab¬ 
surdity.”*  In  this, — if  so  proved, — he  would  be  no  more 
than  his  “brother”  the  ox.  Animals,  we  are  told,  show 
nature  perpetrates  cruel  jokes.  Man,  moreover,  “need  only 
remain  in  the  house  and  look  at  the  mirror  to  see  a  creature 
as  capriciously  devised  as  any  other.”  On  the  physical  side, 
meeting  the  competition  as  a  bestial  being,  man  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  failure.  He  can't  eat  like  a  tapeworm,  for 
instance;  fight  like  a  weasel;  reproduce — or  “love” — like  a 
rabbit.  Nor  can  he  swim  like  a  shark,  run  like  a  horse,  or 
fly  like  a  hawk.  “Except  for  his  brain,”  the  gentle  reader  is 
kindly  but  firmly  informed,  “man  is  a  generalized  and  undis¬ 
tinguished  animal.” 

If  refuge  is  now  taken  in  the  conviction  that  however 
the  “unfeathered”  biped  may  be  below  the  shoulders,  he  is  at 
least  above  them  divine,  it  is  a  humiliation  to  learn  that  as  a 
god — in  regard,  namely,  to  what  is  “above”  his  shoulders — 
man  reaches  no  higher  perfection.  Face  to  face  with  the 
problems  of  “man's  duality,”  it  must  again  be  insisted  that 
homo  sapiens  (sic!)  “might  be  more  a  god  were  he  less  an 
animal,  and  vice  versa.”  Compare  him  as  the  scientific 
sceptic  like  to  do,  with,  say,  the  pterodactyl.  This  prehistoric 
creature,  made  known  to  us  through  petrified  remains  in  the 
records  of  the  rocks,  in  its  strange  conglomeration  of  charac¬ 
teristics — teeth  of  reptile,  wings  of  bird,  neck  of  animal — 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  “somewhat  similar  hybrid”  to  man. 
“Without  conscious  direction,”  we  have  the  truth  forced 
home,  “the  pterodactyl  achieved  a  modicum  of  success  in 
spite  of  his  incongruities.”  Whereas  we  have  borne  in  upon 
us  the  query:  “Will  man  be  able  by  conscious  direction  to 
succeed  as  well?  Or  will  he  go  down  in  history  as” — ^what 
we  have  already  asked — “a  mere  absurdity?” 

Wisely,  the  writer  of  these  sententious  doubts  upon  the 
supposedly  exalted  position  of  man  in  the  cycle  of  creation, 
addresses  himself  immediately  to  the  deeper  problem  upon 


^Harper’s,  Oct.,  1936,  “Is  Man  An  Absurdity.”  J.  H.  Bradley. 
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the  solving  of  which  many  of  our  conclusions  must  rest.  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  attempt  answers  to  such  questions  as  have  been 
given,  if  our  report  of  the  matter  is  to  be  reasonable,  we 
must,  he  says,  “know  what  we  mean  by  success.”  Let  the 
scientific  investigator  put  the  matter  further  in  his  own 
words:  “Most  creatures,”  so  he  believes,  “have  little  demon¬ 
strable  capacity  for  experience  beyond  the  basic  routine  of 
nourishment,  defence,  and  reproduction.  Success  for  them 
as  individuals  consists  in  eating  and  avoiding  being  eaten 
until  reproduction  is  achieved.  Success  for  them  as  species 
consists  in  the  attainment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  successes  in  each  generation  to  prevent  extinction.” 
Going  a  little  further — indeed,  coming  to  the  point  for  us— 
the  authority  says:  “Obviously  for  man  the  definition  must 
be  enlarged.  Mere  survival  is  not  all  of  success  for  a  creature 
with  a  god  in  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  survival 
must  be  the  first  concern  of  a  god  who  chooses  to  reside  in  a 
beast,  if  the  strange  cohabitation  is  to  continue.”  “Any 
sound  attempt” — ^the  witness  goes  on  in  his  quasi-scientific, 
quasi-spiritual  way — “to  foretell  the  future  of  man  must, 
therefore,  start  with  an  appraisal  of  his  chances  for  physical 
survival.”  We  may  not  follow  further  these  ramifications. 

Noting,  with  real  sadness,  that  the  above  rating  estab¬ 
lishes  a  pretty  low  scale  of  success,  we  may  admit  with  relief 
that  Moody,  perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  of  the  Nineteenth 
CJentury  who  deals  with  our  race  and  its  need — and  probably 
more  so  than  anyone  else — does  admit  the  conception  of  man 
as  a  being  with  “a  god  in  the  head” — ^by  which  we  mean,  as 
the  writer  of  the  article  meant,  the  possession  on  the  part  of 
man  of  “mind  and  spirit.”  It  is  here  that  Moody  starts.  His 
success  deals  with  that  factor.  And  you  and  I  who  are  also 
“creatures”  with  “a  god”  in  the  head,  will  not  go  far  to  find 
a  witness  in  ourselves  that  that  factor  of  what  is  “above  the 
shoulders,”  that  element  of  the  larger  success,  is  the  matter 
which  chiefly  concerns  us,  and  which  counts,  and  by  which 
after  all  we  measure  success. 

We  may  match  the  semi-facitious — unintentionally — 
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animadversions  on  success  of  the  scientific  prober  of  man, 
with  the  straightforward  thrusts  in  the  direction  of  a  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  at  least  as  competent  a  student  in  the  same 
realm.  In  a  paper  intended  for  the  Harvard  Tercentenary, 
but  presented  later,  the  leader  in  the  field  of  relativity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albert  Einstein,  counsels  all  young  people,  and  all 
scholars  in  schools  to  go  by  this  inclusive  idea  of  what  makes 
life  worth  while.  Says  Einstein,  as  reported:  “We  must  (in 
the  ideal  school)  beware  of  preaching  success  in  the  ordinary 
sense  to  young  people,  because  a  successful  man  is  mostly 
one  who  receives  from  his  neighbor  far  more  than  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  them  justifies.”  A  man’s  value,  Einstein  defines, 
“should  be  estimated  by  what  he  gives,  and  not  by  what  he 
has  been  able  to  get,  or  is  getting.” 

Now  at  the  risk  of  controversy — for  logic  in  recent  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  propagation  of  light  upon  the  scientific  attitude 
to  life,  has  been  hardly  getting  its  innings,  and  has  been,  if 
not  banned,  threatened  with  tabu — it  is  purposed  here  to 
build  at,  or  up,  if  not  rigidly,  a  fairly  consistent  chain  of 
observations  which  shall  lead  to  a  higher  estimate  of  Moody, 
as  the  man  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  we,  perhaps, 
should  otherwise  give  him. 

We  must  make  one  more  move  in  the  interest  of  clarity, 
and  then  I  think  we  are  ready  for  the  thesis  pursued  more 
directly  to  the  goal  of  a  decision.  Surely  it  is  not  out  of  the 
way  in  a  paper  such  as  this  to  make  the  great  mentor  on 
relativity,  more  particular — as  particular  as  we  can  make 
him — on  the  terms  of  his  proposal  for  a  true  conception  of 
success.  What  is  it,  after  all,  that  man  has,  in  the  highest 
reckonings,  to  give?  If  the  unfortunate  “absurdity”  of  man 
is  to  be  measured  in  his  success  by  what  he  gives  rather 
than  by  what  he  gets,  is  his  rating  nevertheless  to  be  equally 
great  if  he  gives  the  wherewithal  to  comfort  and  sustain  his 
neighbor  man  “below  the  shoulders,”  or  is  he  to  be  adjudged 
higher  in  the  scale  if  he  contributes  most  to  the  odd  com¬ 
panion  of  the  lower  self,  the  “god  in  the  head”  (“mind  and 
spirit”)?  Surely  we  cannot,  and  the  thinker  is  right,  get 
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away  from  this  “strange  cohabitation,”  and  it  w  to  continue, 
do  what  we  will;  and  though  survival  must  be,  in  a  degree, 
“the  first  concern  of  a  god  who  chooses  to  reside  in  a  beast,” 
there  is  we  may  venture  to  predicate — and  who  will  deny  it? 
— a  concern  which  pertains  to  the  “god”  who  so  chooses  to 
reside  in  the  beast,  which  outreaches  all  such  contingencies 
of  a  mere  passing  though  important  cohabitation  of  what  is 
above  and  what  is  below  the  shoulders. 

This  is  well  brought  out  in  Moody’s  case,  by  some  search¬ 
ing  and  yet  yearning  propositions  made  by  Gamaliel  Brad¬ 
ford  in  his  analysis  set  forth  under  the  head  of  “D.  L. 
Moody:  A  Worker  in  Souls.”  The  biographer  who  writes  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  evangelist  under  this  title,  is  im¬ 
pressed  at  the  date  of  his  authorship,  1928,  with  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  American  life  may  be  described  as  “appar¬ 
ent  and  crying,”  and  not  only  so,  but  “in  all  the  loud  hurly- 
burly  not  one  need  stands  out  more  patent  than  the  need  of 
God.”  He  returns  to  this  theme  at  the  close  of  his  charac¬ 
terization:  “Surely  we  may  end  as  we  began,  with  the  in¬ 
sistence  that  God  is  the  one  supreme  universal  need  of  all 
humanity.  *  *  *  The  simple  fact  is,  that,  if  God  does  not 
exist,  the  universe  is  but  a  wilderness  of  barren  horror.  If 
He  does  exist,  life  should  be  but  one  long  effort  to  know  Him 
and  be  at  one  with  Him.  Separation  from  Him  is  the  most 
terrible  punishment  the  mind  can  conceive.”  He  thereupon 
points  his  moral  as  regards  Moody  and  that  evangelist’s 
place  as  one  who  supplies  this  chief  need  of  man  universal. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  has  said:  “A  generation  ago 
D.  L.  Moody  was  an  immense,  magnificent  agency  for  bring¬ 
ing  men  to  God.”  He  sums  up  accordingly,  once  more  giving 
his  high  tribute,  in  relation  to  the  words  quoted  regarding 
separation  from  God  as  man’s  greatest  loss.  “It  may  be,” 
Bradford  testifies,  “that  in  the  future  others  will  have  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  overcoming  this  separation  from  those  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  D.  L.  Moody.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  his 
day  none  worked  more  passionately,  more  lovingly,  more 
successfully  to  bring  God  to  man  and  man  to  God.” 
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It  would  seem  that  perhaps  a  Q.  E.  D.  might  here  be 
written  and  Moody  assigned  at  once  and  without  qualms  of 
logical  conscience  to  the  preeminent  place  that  Bradford 
here,  ungrudgingly  and  without  proviso  gives  him.  He  was 
in  this  estimate  the  most  successful  man  of  the  generation, 
the  era,  the  century,  which  brought  him  forth. 

But  was  he?  The  century  was  long;  the  years  of  its 
course, — no  need  to  reiterate, — ^brought  many  to  places  of 
large  service.  Honors  enough  truly  there  were  to  go  round ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  anniversary  of  Moody’s  birth  now 
upon  us  we  might  let  it  pass  at  that.  A  centenary  observ¬ 
ance,  however,  calls  for,  at  least  affords  occasion  for,  a  little 
closer  delineation  of  the  true  place  of  Moody.  A  century 
that  has  quite  passed  with  the  prophet  of  East  Northfield 
filling,  particularly  the  last  half  of  that  century,  with  not 
merely  the  rumor  of  his  famous  and  successful  evangelistic 
and  educational  effort,  but  with  the  factual  evidence  of  his 
truly  mammoth  power  and  persuasive  efficiency  under  the 
agency  of  a  great  ideal,  needs  and  forsooth  warrants  a  bolder 
appraisal  and  an  honoring  of  a  prophet  with  a  prophet’s 
due. 

As  we  receive  this  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet, 
what  do  we  find?  Few  names  to  compare  with  his — ^perhaps 
none  for  the  years  bracketed  between  1800  and  1900. 

We  shall  not  overlook  in  this  calculation  so  great  a  God’s 
“nobleman”  as  the  previously  recalled  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
In  the  measure  of  his  reforms,  in  the  simplicity  and  single¬ 
ness  of  mind  of  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  innumerable 
causes,  in  his  immense  and  untainted  popularity  with  the 
“common  people”  everywhere  in  his  own  country,  truly  Ash¬ 
ley  marked  an  epoch  in  his  person.  If  he  were  not  concerned 
with  the  ultimate  affairs  of  the  “god  in  the  head,”  in  wide 
humanity,  we  know  not  who  was. 

Compared  with  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  precisely 
in  this  regard.  Moody  seems  to  suffer  a  dimunition  of  the 
proposed  reputation.  Moody  was  not  chiefly  interested  in 
the  sociological,  or  economic,  or  philanthropic  amelioration 
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of  man.  It  was  not  that  he  loved  man  less,  but  he  loved  the 
“god  in  the  head”  of  man  more. 

Bradford  whose  discrimination  at  this  point  is  particu¬ 
larly  keen  and  prudent,  points  out:  that  whereas  Moody’s 
personal  kindness  and  consideration  for  others  was  un¬ 
limited,  his  attachment  to  the  approach  to  a  solution  of 
human  problems  through  government  and  politics  was  prac¬ 
tically  nil  (“probably  he  would  have  felt  with  Dr.  Johnson 
that  individual  happiness  or  unhappiness,  and  still  more  indi¬ 
vidual  sin  and  salvation,  remained  about  the  same  under 
any  and  all  governments”) ;  and  that  further  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  theoretical  philanthropy.  Moody  was  in  the  main 
diffident  in  approval;  and  that  in  the  matter  of  “more  gen¬ 
eral  philanthropy,  where  the  moral  connection  is  less  obvious, 
Moody’s  detachment”  is  even  more  marked.  “Even  as  to  the 
actual  relief  of  suffering,  tender  and  sympathetic  as  he  natu¬ 
rally  was,  the  misery  of  the  soul  was  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  of  the  body,  that  the  latter  was  apt  to  be 
neglected,  or  at  least  postponed.”  To  clinch  the  attitude  of 
Moody  even  further,  at  costs  even  of  greater  disparagement 
of  the  evangelist  Moody  as  contrasted  with  the  philanthropist 
Shaftesbury,  we  may  quote  on:  “With  reforms  of  a  purely 
sociological  nature,  or  where  the  material  benefit  is  indirect 
and  remote,  that  is,  with  general  idealistic  efforts  to  make  a 
better  and  more  habitable  world.  Moody  has  little  sympathy 
and  even  less  patience.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  find  fault 
with  abstract  charity.”  “I  have  heard  of  reform,  reform,” 
Moody  is  quoted  as  saying,  “until  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  regeneration  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  we  need.” 

Thus  we  seem  to  come  in  a  measure  to  a  lesser  plane  with 
Moody,  than  that  displayed  in  the  philanthropic  zeal  and 
humanitarian  solicitude  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  Shaftesbury.  Of  whom  did  Spurgeon  say: 
“The  first  man  of  the  age”?  Of  Shaftesbury.  Of  whom  did 
Spurgeon  again  say:  “He  has  lived  for  the  nation  and  still 
more  for  God”?  Of  Shaftesbury.  Of  whom  did  Lord  Beacons- 
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field  say :  “One  who  has,  in  his  generation,  worked  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  elevate  the  condition,  and  to  raise  the 
character,  of  his  countrymen”?  Of  Shaftesbury.  And  of 
whom  did  the  London  Times  say:  “The  most  conspicuous  re¬ 
cent  instance  of  a  man,  who,  born  to  great  station  and  ample 
fortune,  has  deliberately  devoted  a  long  life  neither  to  pleas¬ 
ure,  nor  to  personal  advancement,  nor  to  personal  power,  but 
to  furthering  the  material,  moral,  and  religious  well-being  of 
his  countrymen”?  Again,  of  Shaftesbury! 

Perhaps  the  times  have  changed.  The  swing  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  mere  passing  events  may  have  swept  both  Moody  and 
the  great  Ashley  in  a  measure  out  of  vivid  attention.  But 
at  a  time  the  clergymen  of  England  were,  manifestly,  cowed 
by  the  “cotton  lords,”  and  were  callous,  and  with  the  large 
majority  opposing  Shaftesbury  displaying  “selfishness  and 
frigidity  to  every  human  sentiment”;  and  at  a  time  when 
Cobden,  Bright  and  Gladstone,  were  in  this  instance,  “ma¬ 
lignant  opponents  of  the  protection  of  the  working  class,” 
this  bright  and  morning  star  of  humanitarianism  was  in  the 
words  of  Rauschenbusch,  showing  himself  “one  of  the  prime 
forces  that  swung  England  out  of  its  carnival  of  capitalistic 
inhumanity.”  To  Shaftesbury,  in  1885,  Lord  Argyll  paid  the 
brilliant  tribute,  that  the  social  reforms  of  the  last  century, 
had  been  due  mainly:  “to  the  influence,  character,  and  per¬ 
severance  of  one  man.  Lord  Shaftesbury.”  And  with  this 
estimate  agreed  Lord  Salisbury. 

No  discounting  then  the  reckoning  we  must  make  of  An¬ 
thony  Ashley  Cooper,  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  when  we 
think  over  the  contenders  for  the  honor  of  being,  for  the 
years  1800-1899,  the  Century’s  Man — ^the  man  of  greatest 
success  in  ministering,  in  other  words,  to  other  men;  yea, 
and  to  the  god  that  in  all  men  is  “in  the  head.” 

Spurgeon  himself,  to  whose  tribute  to  the  unparalleled 
efforts  of  Ashley,  we  have  had  a  reference  was  by  many 
esteemed  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  age;  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  equally  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  factors  of 
the  utmost  influence  in  the  age’s  highest  concerns  and  most 
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monumental  progress.  Brooks,  who  did  not  disdain  to  accord 
his  assitance  to  Moody  when  he  was  in  Boston  by  preaching 
in  his  stead  when  the  evangelist  was  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  one  of  his  great  meetings,  could  nevertheless,  in  char¬ 
acterizing  his  own  Lenten  efforts  as  arousing  “a  good 
healthy  religion  influence,”  refer  to  one  who  perhaps  he 
secretly  at  least  felt  was  a  “greater  than  I,”  in  this  modest 
but  dramatic  way.  “And  underneath  our  little  work,”  he 
says,  “the  deep  thunder  of  the  Moody  movement  is  rolling 
all  the  time.” 

Did  that  “deep  thunder”  eventually  cease  quite  to  roll  as 
the  pictorial  figure  would  permit  us  to  surmise?  In  the  ser¬ 
mon  volume,  Sunday  Half  Hours  with  Great  Preachers,  con¬ 
taining  discourses  from  the  “greatest  preachers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  all  ages,”  one  finds  Chrysostom  represented,  and 
Augustine,  and  Luther;  one  finds  Wesley,  and  Chalmers,  and 
Bushnell;  one  finds  Newman,  and  Beecher,  and  Brooks;  one 
finds — Robertson,  naturally,  and  Spurgeon,  and  even  Tal- 
madge.  But  there  is  no  sermon  of  Moody  included.  A  per¬ 
sonal  preference  selection  of  the  editor,  may  be  the  explana¬ 
tion.  Brastow,  in  his  Work  of  the  Precwher,  is  more  em¬ 
phatic,  for  he  declares  of  the  various  evangelists,  Spurgeon, 
Moody,  Finney,  Whitefield:  “There  is  nothing  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  these  great  evangelistic  preachers  that  ensures 
their  perpetuity.” 

We  shall  be  helped  in  our  estimate  in  another  direction. 
Moody  would  be  the  last  to  hope  for  mere  “perpetuity”  of 
the  words  he  may  have  spoken.  He  looked  for  the  seal  of 
his  influence  in  the  changed  lives  his  words  may  have  helped 
to  overcome  separation  from  God  and  be  brought  near  to 
Him.  Lyman  Abbott,  a  sermon  of  whose  does  appear  in  the 
collection  above  cited,  makes  a  reasonably  conclusive  utter¬ 
ance,  in  calling  to  our  recollection,  that:  “Dwight  Lyman 
Moody  probably  spoke  to  a  greater  number  of  auditors  than 
any  man  of  his  time  in  either  Europe  or  America,  unless 
possibly  John  B.  Gough  may  be  an  exception,  and  he  spoke 
on  spiritual  themes  to  audiences  which  were  less  prepared 
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therefor  by  any  previous  spiritual  culture  than  those  ad¬ 
dressed  on  such  themes  by  any  preacher  since  Wesley  and 
Whitefield.”  Whatever  may  have  been  the  judgment  on 
Moody  from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  homiletics,  we 
are,  by  another  writer,  reminded,  that  “for  thirty-five  con¬ 
tinuous  years,  in  the  centers  of  culture  and  of  active  prac¬ 
tical  thought  in  the  English-speaking  world,  this  self-taught 
preacher  drew  the  greatest  audiences  which  have  fronted 
any  modern  speaker  on  any  theme.” 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  though  so 
significant  in  invention  had  no  radio,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  estimate  that  Moody  preached  in  all 
to  well  up  to  or  over  a  hundred  million  people.  Add  to  this 
his  “broadcast”  through  his  inexpensive  printed  literature  of 
a  million  and  a  half  copies — at  least,  it  is  thought — of  his 
discourses  and  other  writings;  together  with  phases  of  this 
great  evangelist’s  work  too  numerous  to  mention — and  who 
shall  not  accord  him  the  palm  of  a  successful  man  of  the 
Ninetenth  Century;  nay,  in  the  elevated  sense  of  true  values, 
who  shall  not  be  ready  to  credit  him  as  the  man  among  the 
men  of  that  same  century? 

Moody’s  own  idea  of  success  is  in  point  and  measured  by 
it  he  rates  among  the  “mighty”  men  of  the  last  century — 
among  the  “first  three;”  perhaps  as  the  one.  In  any  case, 
who  is  the  more  probable  contender  for  so  distinguished  an 
eminence? 

In  Northfield,  it  is  said,  and  even  in  the  schools  which 
he  founded,  there  is  no  marker  or  monument  to  Moody  ex¬ 
cept  a  bronze  bust  in  Sage  Chapel  and  a  bronze  tablet  on 
his  birthplace.  Yet  Moody  once  affirmed  that  he  would 
rather  save  one  soul  from  death  than  have  a  monument  of 
solid  gold  reaching  from  his  grave  to  the  heavens.  We  quote 
his  words  to  close:  “The  monument  I  want  after  I  am  dead 
and  gone” — and  this  is  the  point  about  Moody’s  view  of 
success — and  is  it  ours? — “is  a  monument  with  two  legs 
going  about  the  world,  a  saved  sinner  telling  about  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
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Dr.  Robinson,  who  is  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  in 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Georgia,  is  exer¬ 
cising  an  ever-widening  influence  as  a  leader  in  Christian 
thought  and  as  a  defender  of  the  faith.  There  is  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  orthodox  position  which  he  holds.  His  great 
scholarship  is  fearlessly  opposed  to  the  fallacious  claims  of 
religious  rationalism — a  rationalism  born  of  that  ignorance 
or  incapacity  which  is  the  portion  of  every  unregenerate  man 
whom  the  Apostle  describes  as  unable  to  receive  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Though  the  deepest  and  most  vital 
truths  are  “foolishness”  to  unsaved  scholars,  the  controversy 
seems  ever  to  be  waged  between  those  who  know  and  those 
who  do  not  know  the  “deep  things  of  God.”  It  is  significant 
that  there  is  practically  no  intermediate  class,  though  some 
unbelievers  are  more  open  than  others  in  their  opposition  to 
the  things  of  God.  There  is  no  uncertainty  with  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son.  The  church  may  well  give  thanks  to  God  for  one  so 
true  to  the  faith. 

Concerning  this  volume,  the  publisher’s  statement  is  true 
in  every  particular:  “This  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  constitutes  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  of  Christian 
Apologetics.  As  an  affirmation  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  in  the 
face  of  modern  unbelief,  it  gives  an  answer  to  attacks  upon 
the  Deity  of  Christ  both  in  the  field  of  theory  and  practice. 
It  offers  evidence  for  the  historic  Christian  faith  from  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  himself,  from  the  primitive  Christian 
Community,  as  that  is  preserved  in  the  earliest  records,  and 
from  the  confirmatory  testimony  of  the  centuries.  Some¬ 
thing  at  least  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  contents  may 
be  gathered  from  the  chapter  headings  of  the  book,  which 
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read  as  follows:  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus;  Back  to 
Christ;  The  Greater  Confession;  The  Gospel  of  the  Forty 
Days;  Kyrios  Christos;  The  Worship  of  Jesus;  A  Solitary 
Throne ;  The  Triune  God.  Marked  by  the  broad  and  thorough 
scholarship  which  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  this  work 
combines  intellectual  vigor  and  searching  insight  with  a 
trenchant  and  persuasive  prose  style.  Ministers  will  find  it 
particularly  rich  in  suggestions  for  sermons  on  its  theme,  but 
it  will  also  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

In  addition  to  a  hearty  reiteration  of  this  word  by  the 
publishers,  the  reviewer  would  state  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
very  great  contribution  has  been  made  to  Christology  by  this 
volume.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  and  reread  by 
every  preacher  and  active  Christian  worker.  It  cannot  and 
will  not  be  commended  too  highly.  Dr.  Robinson  has  wide 
knowledge  of  literature  bearing  on  this  theme  and  has  com¬ 
pletely  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  opposer.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  not  many  opposers  will  read  this  book,  but  it  should 
be  read  by  them  and  by  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Meaning  of  Christ  to  Me.  By  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  192  pp.  $1.50. 

The  plan,  suggested  by  a  leader  of  two  generations  ago, 
that  each  Christian  write  out  his  own  doctrinal  beliefs,  would 
doubtless  be  of  real  value  to  many.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
presents  a  new  book  which  incorporates  his  personal  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Christ.  It  assumes  the  character  of  a  personal 
testimony.  The  six  chapters  represent  material  given  in 
lecture  form.  Chapters  I,  III,  IV  and  V  were  given  as  the 
Otts  Lectures  at  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1935,  while  chapters  II  and  VI  were  given  at  student 
conferences  in  Northfield,  Massachusetts.  The  chapter  titles 
are:  (1)  What  the  Earthly  Life  of  Christ  Means  to  Me; 
(2)  What  the  Person  of  Christ  Means  to  Me;  (3)  What  the 
Death  of  Christ  Means  to  me;  (4)  What  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  Means  to  Me;  (5)  What  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Means 
to  Me;  and  (6)  What  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  Means 
to  Me.  In  his  first  theme.  Dr.  Speer  discovers  the  example 
and  inspiration  that  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  offers.  In  the 
second,  he  discovers  His  Deity  and  the  wonders  of  His  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  third  Dr.  Speer  presents  his  own  conception 
of  the  accomplishment  and  value  of  Christ’s  death.  Natu¬ 
rally,  at  this  point,  the  deeper  realities  of  the  author’s  faith 
are  disclosed.  He  sees  in  Christ’s  death  a  moral  uplift,  a 
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power  to  overcome  evil,  the  sympathy  of  God  expressed,  a 
revelation  of  God’s  limitless  and  limited  power,  and  an  out- 
shining  of  divine  love.  Outside  the  quotation,  “He  died  my 
death  for  me  that  I  might  live  His  life  for  Him,”  with  which 
the  chapter  ends,  there  is  no  direct  nor  satisfactory  refer- 
ence  to  Dr.  Speer’s  belief  in  the  sin-bearing,  substitutionary 
central  aspect  of  Christ’s  death.  In  one  instance  he  states: 
“There  are  some  who  prefer  the  language  of  theology  and 
speak  of  the  substitutionary  or  vicarious  atonement  of 
Christ.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for 
us,  but  not  one  of  these  three  great  words  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament.”  One  wonders  whether  Dr.  Speer,  in  trans- 
lating  this  statement  into  Greek,  would  use  vjieq  or  dvri  as 
a  translation  of  “/or.”  It  is  true  that  neither  substitutiovr 
ary,  vicarious,  nor  atonement  are  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  thought  they  were ;  but 
we  know  many  who  believe  that  though  the  word  Trinity  is 
not  in  the  Bible,  the  truth  it  indicates  is,  and  that  in  the 
same  manner  the  death  of  Christ  in  its  most  central  meaning 
is  substitutionary  and  vicarious.  There  is  a  righteous 
ground  upon  which  God  the  Father  is  free  to  forgive  and 
justify  the  sinner  and  that  is  in  the  fact  that  Christ  sub¬ 
stituted  and  what  Christ  did  is  applied  in  saving  grace  to 
those  who  believe  on  Christ — not  merely  as  a  revealer  of 
divine  compassion,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  Dr.  Speer  does  not  say  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  substitute  nor  does  he 
say  that  he  does.  Usually  those  who  believe  in  this  feature 
of  Christ’s  death  are  strong  in  their  enthusiastic  expression 
of  it.  In  fact,  they  are  inclined  to  overlook  all  other  aspects 
of  that  death — if  any. 

In  Dr.  Speer’s  treatment  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
he  sees  only  the  joyous  encouragement  a  living  Christ  be¬ 
comes.  The  deeper  truths  of  a  new  Federal  Headship  and 
creation  in  the  resurrected  Christ  are  not  mentioned.  Dr. 
Speer  has  always  been  inspiring,  especially  to  young  men,  on 
the  Lordship  of  Christ.  His  closing  chapter  on  the  Second 
Coming  presents  certain  features  of  the  consummation  of  all 
things  in  the  divine  program  without  going  far  into  the  vast 
and  intricate  field  of  prediction. 

No  one  will  question  Dr.  Speer’s  sincerity  in  giving  this 
testimony.  A  clearer  and  more  evangelical  statement  just 
now  from  this  great  leader  of  men  would  have  heartened 
many.  The  style  of  the  work  is,  like  all  his  writings,  engag¬ 
ing  and  inspiring.  There  are  far  too  many  quotations  from 
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other  men  and  some  are  hardly  true  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  book  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  modern  life 
and  literature. 

The  Triune  God.  By  C.  Norman  Bartlett,  S.T.D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society.  194  pp.  $1.50. 

In  his  foreword,  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Wood,  President  of  Gor¬ 
don  College,  intimates  that  the.  theme  of  this  volume  was 
first  presented  as  a  dissertation  required  for  the  S.  T.  D. 
degree  from  Gordon  College.  When  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  manuscript  on  religious 
themes  Dr.  Bartlett  expanded  this  thesis  into  the  present 
form  and  presented  it  in  competition  for  the  prize.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  given  much  time  and  sincere 
consideration  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

A  modern  book  on  the  Trinity,  true  to  the  Scriptures,  has 
long  been  needed.  Much  may  be  said  in  commendation  of 
Dr.  Bartlett’s  effort.  Though,  beyond  the  first  section  of  the 
book,  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  the  author  has  sought  to  be  guided  by  the  Word 
of  God.  His  loyalty  to  the  specific  doctrine  of  a  Triunity  in 
the  Godhead  in  contradistinction  to  Sabellianism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Tritheism,  on  the  other,  is  well  presented.  This 
effort  classifies  Dr.  Bartlett  as  one  who  is  sound  in  the  faith. 

Such  criticism  as  is  here  offered  is  based  upon  what 
seems  to  one,  at  least,  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  respect  the  silence  of  God  on  many  aspects  of  this 
vast  subject.  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  word 
Trinity  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  the  doctrine  it 
represents  directly  taught.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there 
is  not  a  Trinity  or  that  the  doctrine  is  not  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  Bible.  It  is  referred  to  only  to  suggest  that 
there  is  much  left  unsaid  in  the  Bible  which  might  have  been 
said  on  this  theme — provided,  of  course,  that  the  finite  mind 
could  comprehend  it  after  it  had  been  said. 

Dr.  Bartlett  divides  his  material  into  four  divisions, 
namely,  (1)  The  Scriptural  Basis  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  (2)  The  Necessitation  of  the  Trinity,  (3)  The 
Realization  of  the  Trinity,  and  (4)  The  Manifestation  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  author  demon¬ 
strates  the  fact  that  the  Word  of  God  everywhere  sustains 
the  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God.  In  the  second,  he  undertakes 
to  indicate  that  because  of  need  of  interrelationships  in 
human  spheres,  there  must  be  those  in  the  Godhead  who 
will  supply  this  element  of  communion  within  the  Godhead. 
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The  argument  is  extra  Biblical,  in  the  main,  and  subject  to 
a  very  extreme  anthropomorphic  treatment.  No  little  error 
is  available  when  one  undertakes  to  reach  a  conception  of 
God  by  the  process  of  magnifying  the  human  features  and 
functions  into  infinity.  It  is  a  serious  undertaking  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  parallel  in  human  experience,  or  to  state  in  under¬ 
standable  terms,  the  essence  of  the  divine  Being.  God  is 
silent  on  this  phase  of  truth,  though  the  truth  is  implied  and 
is  to  be  believed.  Similarly,  in  Division  Three,  though  there 
is  much  of  revelation  concerning  the  various  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  being  each  in  the  other  or  others,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  self-guided  speculation  in  the  discussion  of  the 
theme,  “How  Each  Person  in  the  Trinity  Expresses  Himself 
as  Indwelling  the  Other  Two,”  or,  “How  Each  Person  in  the 
Trinity  Experiences  the  Indwelling  of  the  Other  Two  in 
Himself.”  One  who  assumes  to  enter  such  fields  of  discus¬ 
sion  should  do  so  with  the  greatest  humility  and  reverence. 
At  times  the  impression  is  created  in  the  argument  that  the 
author  is  quite  competent  to  take  God  to  pieces  and  recon¬ 
struct  Him  at  will.  The  wisdom  of  attempting  to  build  so 
much  on  the  assumed  “subconsciousness”  of  God,  without  a 
word  on  which  to  base  the  supposition  that  such  a  thing 
exists  at  all,  is  certainly  open  to  question. 

In  Division  Four  the  two  natures  in  the  incarnate  Second 
Person  are  confronted  with  a  discussion  of  the  Kenosis.  Dr. 
Bartlett  readily  yields  to  the  claim  that  “many  of  the  non- 
moral  attributes  of  the  fulness  of  Deity”  were  surrendered 
by  the  Son  when  He  became  incarnate.  We  know  of  no 
Scripture  which  teaches  that  anything  was  surrendered  on 
the  part  of  the  Son.  It  is  evident  from  Philippians  2:5-8 
that  His  glory  was  veiled  for  a  time  and  this  is  confirmed 
in  the  outshining  at  the  transfiguration  and  implied  in  His 
prayer  (John  17:5).  Since  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
union  of  undiminished  Deity  with  perfect  humanity,  as  once 
has  occurred  in  the  Theanthropic  Son  and  will  occur  again, 
the  following  sentence  is  disturbing  to  say  the  least: 
“In  Jesus  Christ,  we  might  say,  the  human  was  elevated 
and  the  divine  was  humbled  to  the  point — the  exact  point 
being  known  to  God  alone — ^where  there  could  be  a  genuine 
union  of  the  human  and  divine.”  We  question  whether  such  a 
leveling  was  called  for  or  secured.  The  author  has  not 
thought  on  into  the  complexity  which  arises  when,  as  the 
Scriptures  teach,  this  hypostatic  union  is  continued  beyond 
the  resurrection  and  into  eternity  to  come;  nor  would  he  be 
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willing,  one  is  sure,  to  claim  that  Deity  must  forever  be  re¬ 
stricted  that  eternal  incarnation  may  be  realized. 

Dr.  Bartlett  has  fallen  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  the 
humanity  of  the  incarnate  Son  was  His  first  consciousness 
and  to  this  was  gradually  added  the  consciousness  belonging 
to  Deity.  To  quote:  “What  about  Jesus’  divine  consciousness 
during  His  life  on  earth?  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  when  Christ  left  heaven  to  become  man,  His  divine 
consciousness  fled  from  Him,  -not  gradually,  but  instantane¬ 
ously,  like  a  tide  miraculously  pulled  back  from  shore  with 
lightning  rapidity.  During  His  earthly  years  the  divine  con¬ 
sciousness  might  have  returned  to  Him  like  a  slow  incoming 
tide,  until  by  a  certain  time  in  His  life,  perhaps  just  after 
His  baptism,  it  reached  the  point  of  flood  tide  and  there  re¬ 
mained.  Had  it  come  all  at  once  it  might  have  proven  too 
much  for  His  human  nature  to  stand.  ...  we  might  describe 
the  entrance  of  Christ  upon  His  incarnate  career  as  a  sort 
of  amnesia,  divinely  appointed  by  the  Father  and  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  the  Son,  from  which  there  was  to  be  a  slow 
but  sure  return  of  the  consciousness  of  His  unique  and 
eternal  Sonship  to  God.”  It  seems  to  one,  again,  that  the 
words,  it  is  impossible  for  Deity  to  ever  be  unconsciotts,  form 
a  better  starting  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  confessedly 
difficult  problem. 

Though  this  book  did  not  win  the  proffered  prize,  the 
American  Tract  Society  has  considered  it  worthy,  along  with 
several  other  unsuccessful  competitors,  to  publish  on  the 
basis  of  its  merit. 

Professor  J.  F.  Walvoord 

Vicarious  Atonement  Through  Christ.  By  Professor 

Louis  Berkhof,  B.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 

Grand  Rapids.  184  pp.  $1.50. 

Professor  Berkhof  has  produced  another  work  worthy  of 
perpetuation.  A  number  of  features  make  this  volume  one 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  author,  who  is  already 
known  for  his  three  volumes  on  Reformed  Dogmatics  and  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Calvin  Seminary,  brings  a  wealth 
of  theological  study  and  background  to  the  present  work. 
There  is  an  absence  of  the  trivial,  a  careful  selection  and 
healthy  condensation  of  material,  and  a  profession  which 
makes  the  reading  interesting  even  in  discussion  of  intricate 
doctrines. 

The  occasion  for  the  volume  is  found  in  the  current 
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eclipse  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  doctrine  is  found  to  be  nothing  new,  having  its 
rise  in  the  writings  of  Abelard,  Scotus,  and  Socinus.  Prof. 
Berkhof  replies:  “The  doctrine  of  vicariom  or  substitution, 
ary  atonement  always  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  is  the  only  view  of  the  atonement 
ever  incorporated  in  its  historical  Confessions.”  The  historic 
occasion  for  the  atonement  is  found  in  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
is  brought  out  in  an  excellent  discussion.  The  atonement  is 
related  to  the  law  of  God,  to  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
and  to  the  priestly  work  of  Christ.  Its  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  nature,  its  inherent  vicarious  element,  and  its  past 
and  future  bearings  are  severally  discussed  in  succeeding 
chapters.  The  restricted  design  of  the  atonement  is  affirmed 
and  defended  in  keeping  with  the  usual  reformed  view. 

A  few  imperfections  mar  the  movement  of  thought.  A 
confusion  of  reconciliation  and  propitiation  current  in  much 
of  the  literature  of  reformed  theology  is  evident  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  arguments  to  the  point  that  God  is  reconciled  to 
man  are  particularly  weak  (pp.  104-6).  The  entire  problem 
discussed  relative  to  the  subjective  and  objective  nature  of 
the  atonement  is  easily  dissolved  if  propitiation  is  seen  di¬ 
rected  toward  God,  and  reconciliation  is  seen  directed  toward 
man.  Some  readers  will  question  the  statement,  “His  entire 
life  was  a  life  of  vicarious  suffering”  (p.  133).  Prof  Berkhof 
apparently  includes  the  sufferings  in  life  prior  to  the  cross 
as  an  inherent  part  of  the  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  is 
among  the  more  interesting  sections.  Prof.  Berkhof  is  can¬ 
did,  presenting  objections  to  his  own  view  even  when  he  has 
no  answer  to  the  problem.  The  case  for  limited  atonement 
follows  the  usual  lines.  The  point  at  issue  is  declared  to  be 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  conceded 
that  “The  atoning  work  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  all  men, 
for  this  is  admitted  by  all.”  The  many  Scriptures  indicating 
God’s  purpose  for  the  elect  are  quoted.  Prof.  Berkhof  does 
not  face  the  logical  fallacy  in  this  method  of  proof,  namely, 
that  affirmation  that  the  elect  are  in  the  purpose  of  God  does 
not  affirm  that  others  are  excluded.  The  material  is  well 
handled,  however,  in  a  remarkably  lucid  way  for  a  fine  point 
in  theology.  Most  convincing  is  the  proof  from  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  the  opposite  position.  Prof.  Berkhof  closes  the  volume 
with  a  consideration  of  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  limited 
atonement.  This  chapter  more  than  any  other  demonstrates 
his  ability  as  a  theologian.  There  is  a  careful  presentation 
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of  objections  without  any  attempt  to  distort  the  opposing 
position  in  the  interests  of  his  own  views.  Regardless  of 
which  position  may  be  held  by  the  reader,  this  discussion  is 
very  worth  while. 

The  reviewer  commends  this  work  as  a  real  contribution 
to  theological  literature,  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  last¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  study  of  doctrine. 

The  Lamb  of  God  Series.  Vol.  I,  Behold  Him!  105  pp. 
Vol.  II,  What  is  God?  157  pp.  Vol.  Ill,  Sin  and  Atone¬ 
ment.  114  pp.  Vol.  IV,  The  Christian  Life.  115  pp. 
Vol.  V,  Unfulfilled  Prophecies.  95  pp.  By  J.  Oliver 
Buswell,  Jr.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  five  volumes  of  the  new  series  by  Dr.  J.  Oliver  Bus- 
well,  a  contributing  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
many  years,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  earnest  Christians.  It  is 
remarkable  that  one  whose  primary  field  of  work  has  been 
philosophy  and  education  should  be  capable  of  a  series  such 
as  this.  As  described  by  the  publishers,  “President  Buswell’s 
theme,  first  and  last,  is  ‘Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !’  ” 

The  general  nature  of  the  series  is,  as  to  doctrines,  selec¬ 
tive;  as  to  method  of  approach,  apologetic.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  treat  all  the  aspects  of  doctrine  which  might  be 
included  under  the  heading.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to 
deal  with  subjects  which  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
which  need  to  be  explained  and  defended.  It  is  written  in  a 
style  such  as  a  college  graduate  can  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate.  It  is  characterized  by  abundant  illustration  taken 
largely  from  the  varied  experiences  of  the  author. 

Volume  I  presents  the  historical  Jesus,  and  is  chiefly  apolo¬ 
getic  in  style.  The  doctrines  of  the  virgin  birth,  deity,  sacri¬ 
ficial  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  defended  against 
unbelief.  The  last  section  of  the  volume  contains  a  defense 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

Volume  II  answers  the  question  of  the  title,  “What  is 
God?”  and  presents  the  person  of  Christ  from  the  two 
aspects  of  theology  proper,  that  of  theism  and  trinitarianism. 
The  aspect  of  theism  is  discussed  taking  the  definition  of 
God  found  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  as  an  out¬ 
line;  “God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth.”  The  closing  chapter  of  the  volume  is  an  exposition 
of  the  usual  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  by  the  in¬ 
ductive  process:  the  cosmological,  teleological,  anthropologi- 
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cal,  ontological,  and  moral  arguments.  From  the  standpoint 
of  theological  structure  and  content  this  volume  is  the  best 
in  the  series. 

Volume  III  is  a  study  of  the  subject,  “Sin  and  Atone¬ 
ment.”  The  first  of  the  three  chapters  considers  the  doctrine 
of  sin.  The  discussion  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  evident 
desire  of  the  author  to  maintain  a  simplicity  of  style  for  the 
benefit  of  popular  readers.  Sin  is  considered  under  only  two 
heads :  judicial  penalty  and  hereditary  corruption.  The  term 
imputation  is  avoided  and  not  discussed.  No  clear  reference 
is  made  to  the  theory  of  Augustine  and  the  covenant  theory, 
though  the  latter  is  evidently  accepted.  Some  readers  may 
question  the  statement  on  p.  39,  “A  very  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  to  take  away  all  the 
penalty  of  racial  guilt.”  On  this  basis.  Dr.  Buswell  argues, 
infants  who  die  are  saved.  The  inference  is  that  judicial 
guilt  is  not  finally  dealt  with  on  the  cross,  in  particular  that 
it  need  not  be  for  infants,  a  view  which  Dr.  Buswell  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  deny.  It  would  seem  to  the  reviewer 
that  a  simple  statement  would  be  that  Christ’s  death  ren¬ 
dered  the  whole  world  savable  from  all  sin,  and  that  infants 
are  saved  if  they  die  when  they  die. 

The  chapter  on  the  atonement  does  not  evidence  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  some  of  the  other  sections.  The  history  of  the 
doctrine  is  traced  and  the  various  heretical  theories  of  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  are  refuted.  The  work  of  Christ  is 
proved  to  be  substitutionary.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  series,  this  section  is  apologetic  in  nature,  and 
does  not  attempt  a  delineation  of  the  finer  aspects  of  the 
doctrine  as  comprised  in  subjects  such  as  redemption,  pro¬ 
pitiation,  and  reconciliation. 

The  terms  of  salvation  are  clearly  presented  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapter  of  the  volume,  including  a  discussion  of  how  sin¬ 
ners  believe,  and  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  The  reviewer 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  including  an  adequate  discussion 
of  hamartiology  and  soteriology  in  one  volume,  but  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  positive  content  of  the  doctrines  involved 
would  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  this  volume. 

Volume  IV  has  as  its  subject,  “The  Christian  Life.”  The 
first  half  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  problem  of  dispensa¬ 
tions  as  relating  to  the  question  of  the  terms  of  salvation. 
Dr.  Buswell  affirms,  “God  has  just  one  way  of  dealing  with 
sinners,  namely,  justification  by  faith  apart  from  works  of 
the  law.  Nothing  in  the  Scripture  can  rightly  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  any  other  plan  at  any  other  time.”  On  the 
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premise  of  this  statement,  the  theory  is  presented  that  in 
every  age  justification  was  by  faith,  with  argument  to  the 
particular  point  of  proving  the  necessity  of  faith  for  salva¬ 
tion  in  each  age.  The  reader  will  agree  with  much  that  is 
said  on  this  subject  even  if  the  premise  is  questioned.  No 
one  seriously  questions  that  faith  is  essential  in  every  age. 
The  discussion  would  be  improved  by  a  clear  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  must  be  believed  in  each  dispensation  in  order 
to  be  saved.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  For  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  theological  point  in  question,  this  discussion  is 
commended  for  careful  study.  It  is  perhaps  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  life,  and  could  be  well  incorporated 
in  a  separate  volume  if  the  mechanics  of  publishing  permit¬ 
ted. 

The  middle  section  of  the  volume  deals  with  rules  of 
Christian  conduct.  The  author  affirms  the  necessity  of 
speaking  of  the  details  of  Christian  conduct,  denying  that 
“purity  of  outward  life  is  an  automatic  result  of  faith  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  one  who  is  redeemed.” 
The  general  laws  of  conduct  according  to  the  Scriptures  are 
expounded.  Card  playing,  gambling,  movies,  dances,  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  and  birth  control  are  mentioned  as  unbefitting 
the  Christian.  The  Christian  is  called  to  the  separated  life. 

In  a  final  chapter  on  the  “Progress  of  the  Christian  Life,” 
the  enablement  for  a  Christian  life  is  traced  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit.  A  detailed  and  helpful  outline  is  given.  The 
reader  will  desire  to  study  this  section  carefully.  Some  may 
question  the  argument  in  favor  of  praying  for  the  filling  of 
the  Spirit.  Before  Pentecost  this  is  a  valid  prayer,  but  in 
this  age  with  its  rich  ministry  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  epistles  that  the  filling 
of  the  Spirit  is  a  result  of  yielding  to  Him  rather  than  of 
prayer.  There  is  neither  exhortation  or  example  after  Pente¬ 
cost  that  the  filling  of  the  Spirit  is  a  proper  subject  of  peti¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  the  author  on  this  point  can  be 
easily  explained  in  that  in  the  very  act  of  praying  for  it,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Scriptural  condition  of  yielded- 
ness  was  fulfilled. 

Volume  V  on  “Unfulfiilled  Prophecies”  is  primarily  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  millennium  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  future  aspect  of  eschatology.  The  premil- 
lennial  view  is  stated  and  defended.  The  major  part  of  the 
volume  is  a  refutation  of  the  theories  of  Warfield  and  Vos 
and  may  prove  involved  to  any  not  trained  in  theology.  It 
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would  improve  the  volume,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
if  a  concise  statement  of  premillennial  eschatology  would  be 
included  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussion,  and  if  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  followed  would  be  related  to  this.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  author  on  Revelation  20  are  particularly  well 
put.  He  places  a  finger  on  a  very  sore  spot  when  he  insists 
that  whether  literal  or  spiritual  the  phrase  “thousand  years” 
must  mean  “something.”  The  arguments  on  the  order  of 
events  in  I  Cor.  15 :23  ff.  are  irrefutable.  The  appendix  note 
by  Dr.  Allan  MacRae  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

The  series  as  a  whole  is  characteristic  of  the  author. 
Anyone  who  has  been  instructed  by  him  in  his  classes  at 
Wheaton  College,  as  is  the  case  of  the  reviewer,  will  easily 
recognize  the  style,  revealing  at  once  incisive  thinking  and  a 
reading  of  pertinent  theology,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 
The  reviewer  predicts  a  wide  circulation  for  this  series. 

Professor  C.  L.  Feinberg 

The  Russian  Soul  and  Revolution.  By  Feder  Stepun. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1935.  184  pp.  $1.50 

Fedor  Stepun,  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Heidelberg  Uni¬ 
versity  and  formerly  lecturer  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Moscow,  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Technical 
High  School,  Dresden,  Germany.  The  author  rejects  the 
bolshevism  of  his  native  country,  but  tries  to  understand  it 
“in  terms  of  an  adequate  philosophy  of  history.”  The  ex¬ 
press  aim  of  the  writer  is  “to  help  those  w’ho  are  already 
interested  in  the  series  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
who  have  kept  their  minds  open  to  the  many  opinions  re¬ 
garding  Bolshevism,  to  achieve  a  synthetic,  comprehensive 
view  of  this  phenomenon.”  To  use  his  own  words  again: 
“What  I  have  to  give,  even  though  the  gift  be  limited,  is  a 
Russian  eye  for  the  Russian  situation.” 

Dr.  Stepun  notes  at  the  outset  that  “The  great  problem 
of  Bolshevism  is  why  Russia  of  all  countries  has  become  the 
experimental  ground  of  the  economic  and  social  doctrine  of 
Karl  Marx,  typical  Western  and  late  rationalistic  as  that  doc¬ 
trine  is.”  The  author  shows  a  comprehensive  understanding 
and  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  political,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  make-up  of  the  Russian  people.  He  offers  a 
solution  to  the  problem  he  discusses  “in  the  thesis  that  Bol¬ 
shevism  is  a  historically  comprehensible  aberration  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  energy  of  the  Russian  people,  a  ‘pseudomorphosis’  of 
Russian  religious  faith,  and  therefore  can  be  combated  by 
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nothing  more  effectively  than  by  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the 
Crucified  One.” 

To  the  student  of  prophecy  who  is  interested  in  Russia, 
but  has  nevertheless  been  at  sea  with  regard  to  Russian 
events  because  of  the  maze  of  conflicting  tendencies  and  cur¬ 
rents,  to  such  a  one,  I  say,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  be 
most  illuminating  and  clarifying. 

Confirming  the  Scriptures.'  By  T.  Miller  Neatby,  M.A., 
M.D.,  B.Ch.  Cantab.,  M.A.  Lond.  Marshall,  Morgan  & 
Scott,  Ltd.  London  and  Edinburgh.  143  pp.  $1.40. 

In  twelve  readable  and  interestingly  written  chapters  the 
author  presents  in  popular  style  definite  instances  where  the 
science  of  archaelogy  decidedly  witnesses  to  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  Bible  history  and  narrative.  All  except  the  last 
chapter  deal  with  Old  Testament  themes.  Although  the 
author  presents  nothing  new,  for  he  admittedly  draws  upon 
the  researches  and  labors  of  others,  the  book  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  placed  particularly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  field  of  archaeology,  as  well 
as  those  young  in  the  Christian  faith.  Those  who  read  the 
book  will  enjoy  the  author’s  fine  humor.  An  example  will 
suffice  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  the  evidence  from 
Jericho  which  demolishes  the  critical  position.  Neatby  notes : 
“The  ‘critical  toad’  under  the  archaeological  harrow  is  indeed 
in  an  unenviable  position,  from  which  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  toad  should  seek  to  extricate  itself.” 

The  Jews:  Race,  Nation,  or  Religion?  By  Solomon  Zeit- 
lin,  Ph.D.  The  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate 
Learning.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1936.  41  pp.  75c. 

Dr.  Zeitlin,  a  professor  in  The  Dropsie  College,  discusses 
a  theme  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  both  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles:  He  states:  “It  is  not  my  intention  to  define 
whether  the  Jews  of  our  own  days  should  be  considered  as  a 
nation  or  a  religious  group.  It  is,  however,  my  aim  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  opinion  of  the  sages  of  the  Second  Commonwealth.” 
This  the  writer  does  with  great  ability  and  clarity.  At  the 
end  of  his  work  the  author  summarizes:  “We  believe  that 
this  essay  demonstrates  that  in  the  early  days  of  our  history 
there  was  distinctly  a  Hebrew  race.  By  the  time  of  the 
Second  Commonwealth  there  was  no  longer  a  pure  Hebrew 
race.  Only  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Palestine  constituted  the 
Jewish  nation  and  called  themselves  Judaeans.  The  Jews  of 
Babylon  were  not  members  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  were 
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only  united  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  by  religion  and  culture. 
They  called  themselves  Hebrews  or  Israelites.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  segregated  themselvs 
as  a  religious  group  .  .  .  and  no  longer  called  themselves 
Judaeans  but  Israelites.” 

The  Glorious  Revival  Under  King  Hezekiah.  By  Wilbur 
M.  Smith,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  1937.  54  pp.  35c. 

This  brochure  is  one  of  several  that  will  be  incorporated 
in  a  volume  covering  the  great  revivals  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  author  calls  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  longing 
for  and  the  need  for  a  revival.  He  paints  the  spiritual  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  country  as  it  really  is.  After  noting  the  seven 
great  Old  Testament  revivals,  he  points  out  the  nine  specific 
and  outstanding  characters  of  each  revival  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  revival  under  Hezekiah.  Throughout  the  study 
the  Scriptural  truth  is  brought  to  bear  upon  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  own  country  with  a  disclosure  of  the  only  true 
remedy.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  Dr.  Smith  adds  a 
valuable  bibliography.  To  those  who  know  the  author’s 
acquaintance  with  and  love  for  the  Word  of  God  as  well  as 
his  colossal  knowledge  of  works  on  the  Scriptures,  this 
brochure  will  not  only  be  delightful  reading,  but  they  will 
with  the  reviewer  be  looking  forward  with  keen  anticipation 
to  the  future  studies  along  this  same  theme. 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

Studies  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Pastor 
George  L.  Rogers.  Published  by  the  Author.  1665^  W. 
12th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Vol.  One  (eight  chapters) 
654  pp.  $2.00. 

Like  the  book  it  seeks  to  unfold,  this  treatise  demands  the 
most  careful  and  concentrated  study,  for  it  is  filled  with 
solid  reasoning  and  exhaustive  exegesis.  Those  who  seek 
superficial  reading  will  not  be  at  home  in  this  book.  The 
author  has  devoted  long  years  of  study  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  to  Romans  in  particular.  He  has  given  us  a 
thorough  product  as  a  result.  The  commentary  is  for  read¬ 
ers  of  the  English  text,  but  the  Greek  is  referred  to  from 
time  to  time  in  a  helpful  way.  The  work  bears  every  mark 
of  being  largely  original.  There  are  few  quotations  from 
the  comments  of  others  except  in  crucial  passages  where  a 
symposium  of  opinion  is  desirable. 
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Some  unusual  positions  are  taken.  The  writer  finds  no 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  in  chapter  five,  but  simply  the 
transmission  of  a  sinful  state.  In  dealing  with  the  question 
of  baptism  in  chapter  six,  he  shows  conclusively  that  the 
theme  is  Spirit  rather  than  water  baptism.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  distinction  between  conciliation  and  reconciliation, 
the  former  that  aspect  of  Christ’s  work  which  makes  the 
world  savable,  the  latter  that  aspect  which  is  effectual  in  be¬ 
lievers.  In  regard  to  the  highly  debated  ground  of  chapter 
seven,  the  writer  says,  “We  take  for  granted  that  the  verses 
before  us  describe  Paul’s  early  history,  and  we  hope  to  show 
that  the  struggle  depicted  in  verses  14-25  is  that  of  one  who 
is  under  law  and  not  under  grace.  The  whole  experience  is 
that  of  Saul  from  his  youth  up  to  the  time  he  came  under 
grace.  The  experience  is  not  that  of  a  saint,  but  of  a  good 
man  who  determines  to  conform  his  life  to  the  law  of  God.” 

There  are  some  unfortunate  things.  For  the  most  part 
the  word  spirit  is  not  capitalized  when  used  of  the  third 
person  of  the  Godhead.  The  author  is  so  fond  of  the  durative 
idea  in  his  rendering  of  Greek  verbs  that  he  has  introduced 
this  force  even  in  rendering  aorists,  thus  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  present  tenses.  It  is  disappointing  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  antithesis  erected  between  the  gospel  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  and  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  with  Peter  as 
representative  of  the  first  and  Paul  of  the  second,  as  though 
they  differed  in  quality,  the  first  being  legalistic  and  the 
second  characterized  by  free  grace.  It  should  be  evident 
that  Gal.  2:7  has  to  do  with  spheres  of  evangelism  rather 
than  differences  of  doctrine.  Peter  and  Paul  were  one  in 
their  views  of  law  and  grace.  That  is  clear  from  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  if  nothing  else.  The  most  serious  error 
of  the  book,  however,  and  one  which  must  vitiate  it  in  large 
part,  is  its  heretical  universalism.  The  writer  rejects  eternal 
punishment.  This  comes  out  in  his  treatment  of  5:12-21. 
He  says,  “All  men  shall  be  justified  to  life,  but  only  those 
who  receive  righteousness  in  the  present  era  will  reign  in 
life.  All  are  not  promised  eonian  life.  Some  shall  suffer 
eonian  extermination.  Life  cannot  be  theirs  till  their  age¬ 
long  term  of  punishment  is  ended.”  Again,  “Whether  the 
elect  are  justified  by  faith  without  sight  and  the  non-elect 
by  experience  of  judgment  that  leads  them  to  trust,  all  is 
equally  of  grace,  a  grace  that  superexceeds  sin.”  If  the  last 
statement  be  true,  the  idea  of  grace  which  many  of  us  have 
entertained  needs  drastic  revision.  We  have  never  heard  of 
grace  taking  out  punishment  and  still  parading  as  grace. 
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Were  it  not  for  these  blemishes,  this  book  would  be  de¬ 
serving  of  an  exceedingly  high  endorsement.  It  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  who  have  spiritual  discernment.  Let  us 
hope  that  volume  two  will  have  all  the  merits  of  volume  one 
and  none  of  its  faults. 

Jesus  Only.  An  Alabaster  Box.  By  Georgina  G.  Negley, 

A.B.  Revell.  220  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  truly  fine  book  of  verse,  permeated  with  love 
and  devotion  to  Christ.  The  Savior  is  exalted  as  He  is  por- 
trayed  in  the  great  epochs  of  redemption  history,  from  crea¬ 
tion  on.  The  language  is  chaste  and  dignified.  Ever  and 
again  a  line  or  phrase  discloses  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Word  that  thrills  and  satisfies  the  reader.  As  to  the 
relation  between  author  and  Subject,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
opening  words  of  Psalm  45.  “My  heart  is  inditing  a  good 
matter:  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching 
the  king:  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men.”  Read  the  book  and  dis¬ 
cover  for  yourself  many  gems  of  highest  spiritual  sentiment, 
all  in  praise  of  the  Christ. 

Except  Ye  Repent.  By  Harry  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society.  7  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

191  pp.  $1.50. 

The  manuscript  of  this  book  so  impressed  a  committee  of 
six  acting  on  behalf  of  the  American  Tract  Society  that  they 
gave  it  first  place  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  $1,000  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Society  to  stimulate  the  production  of  evan¬ 
gelical  literature.  Readers  of  Dr.  Ironside’s  books  will  find 
in  this  one  the  same  faithfulness  to  the  Word,  the  same 
simple,  direct  approach,  the  same  deep  sincerity  they  are 
accustomed  to.  But  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  present 
work  is  the  prophetic  fervor  that  breathes  through  every 
page.  The  writer  has  a  mission  to  fulfill.  He  must  drive 
home  the  message  that  is  consuming  his  own  soul — the  vital 
importance  of  repentance. 

The  opening  chapter  distinguishes  repentance  from  peni¬ 
tence,  penance  and  reformation.  The  true  doctrine,  following 
the  meaning  of  the  term  used  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
is  seen  to  call  for  “a  complete  reversal  of  one’s  inner  atti¬ 
tude.”  Deprecating  the  attitude  of  some  Gospel  preachers  in 
ignoring  repentance.  Dr.  Ironside  shows  that  we  need  have 
no  fear  lest  the  demand  for  repentance  will  obscure  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  saving  men,  for  the  reason  that  repentance 
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is  not  a  meritorious  work  but  simply  an  honest  acceptance 
of  God’s  estimate  of  man’s  sinful  condition.  Repentance  can¬ 
not  be  a  substitute  for  the  Gospel.  It  is  rather  the  necessary 
prerequisite  to  salvation  on  the  human  side. 

The  writer  refutes  the  contention  that  repentance  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  a  Jewish  matter,  bound  up  with  covenant  relation¬ 
ship,  hence  not  applicable  to  the  Gentile.  He  also  exposes 
the  claim  that  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  the  Pauline 
evangelism. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  book,  if  read  widely 
and  sympathetically,  will  restore  repentance  to  an  active 
place  in  contemporary  preaching,  and  so  in  these  days  pre¬ 
ceding  Christ’s  return  will  serve,  as  in  a  former  day,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

The  Four  Gospels  in  One  Made  Plain.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  E.  Ebersol.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  New  York. 

186  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  has  linked  the  four  Gospels  into  one  continu¬ 
ous  chronological  narrative,  making  his  own  translation  of 
the  text.  Duplicate  passages  are  omitted.  The  various  sec¬ 
tions  are  neatly  paragraphed  and  headed.  Some  materials 
are  added  in  italics,  partly  of  a  geographic  or  historical 
nature,  partly  in  the  field  of  interpretation.  The  last  feature 
serves  to  introduce  concise  comments  at  different  points, 
some  of  them  exceedingly  helpful;  others  are  doubtful  or 
even  misleading.  Many  readers  will  feel  that  a  better  pro¬ 
cedure  would  have  left  the  text  untouched  by  comment  except 
in  footnote.  Notwithstanding,  one  can  welcome  this  work 
for  the  value  it  has — ^the  panoramic  unfolding  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  Lord  and  the  fresh  touches  here  and  there 
in  the  translation  that  vivify  familiar  passages  for  us. 

The  Highest  Fellowship.  An  explanation  of  the  First 

Epistle  of  John.  By  the  Rev.  James  M.  Ghysels.  Zonder- 

van,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  261  pp.  $2.00. 

One  will  find  in  this  book  a  verse  by  verse  exposition  that 
is  highly  satisfactory.  The  material  is  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  each  chapter  is  a  brief  study  devoted  to  a  para¬ 
graph  of  the  text.  First  John  is  not  an  easy  book  to  unfold, 
but  the  author  has  made  it  appear  easy.  The  work  is  marked 
by  straightforward,  sober  thinking  and  frequent  application 
to  our  present  life.  A  larger  use  of  illustration  would  have 
been  helpful,  also  a  more  varied  sentence  structure.  Any 
Christian  who  will  faithfully  read  this  book  will  gain  a 
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clearer  insight  into  the  simple  yet  profound  letter  from  the 
pen  of  the  apostle  of  love. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  op  Revelation.  By  Tacy  W.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Lutheran  Literary  Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.  86  pn 

65c. 

The  authoress,  while  holding  to  the  futurist  viewpoint  in 
interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  has  certain  variations  to  pre¬ 
sent,  many  of  which  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration 
by  prophetic  students.  Instead  of  the  temporal  view  of  1:19, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  idea  that  the  analysis  has  to  do 
with  subject  matter.  “The  things  which  thou  hast  seen” 
comprise  the  vision  of  Christ  and  the  letters  to  the  seven 
Churches:  “the  things  which  are”  consist  of  the  heavenly 
things  revealed  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  material  in 
chapters  four  and  five:  “the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter” 
are  the  future  things  both  heavenly  and  earthly. 

The  raoture  does  not  occur  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
four,  but  at  the  sixth  seal,  the  first  resurrection  at  the  fifth. 
The  elders  of  chapter  four,  consequently,  are  not  the  church, 
but  the  Old  Testament  saints  who  rose  at  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  first  seal  is  the  sending  forth  of  the  Gospel  at 
Pentecost.  This  creates  the  difficulty  of  a  long  interval  be¬ 
tween  this  and  other  seals. 

The  m.an  child  of  chanter  twelve,  usually  taken  to  be 
Christ,  is  thought  to  be  collective  for  the  144,000  Israelites, 
who  anpear  with  the  Lord  in  chapter  fourteen,  therefore 
must  have  been  caught  up  to  heaven  as  the  man  child  is 
said  to  be. 

Babylon  is  interpreted,  not  as  a  literal  city,  or  as  Roman¬ 
ism,  but  “a  great  evil  system,  grov/ing  more  evil  and  more 
powerful  in  the  end  time,  by  which  the  rich  are  made  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.” 

The  writer  finds  that  the  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  pivotal  importance.  There  is  the  church  filling  this 
place  in  the  present  age.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventieth 
week,  the  144,000  will  function  in  this  capacity,  and  in  the 
second  half  the  two  witnesses  of  chapter  eleven.  The  Great 
Tribulation  is  seen  to  fall  in  the  second  period  of  three  and 
one-half  years. 

A  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  charted  outline  in¬ 
corporated  at  the  end.  The  work  as  a  whole  represents  a 
careful,  devout  study  of  the  closing  book  of  Scripture,  with 
the  contents  of  each  chapter  gathered  up  for  the  reader  in 
a  few  succinct  paragraphs. 
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Professor  C.  A.  Nash 

The  Minister  a  Prophet.  By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

187  pp.  $1.50. 

Of  the  several  books  relative  to  the  minister  written  by 
Doctor  Jefferson  none  is  more  valuable  than  this  volume. 
Acknowledging  that  “a  minister  .of  the  Gospel  is  expected  to 
do  a  wider  variety  of  things  than  any  other  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity,”  the  author  singles  out  and  sets  forth  as  preeminent 
the  ministry  of  preaching,  or  the  office  of  prophet.  In  his 
emphasis  on  this  supremely  important  factor  Doctor  Jeffer¬ 
son  states  among  other  things  that  “the  greatest  danger  con¬ 
fronting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America  today  is  a  possible 
decadence  of  the  pulpit.”  Says  he  “Let  the  pulpit  decay, 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  is  lost.” 

The  book  is  in  five  chapters  as  follows:  “The  Dimensions 
of  the  Work,”  “The  Three  Men  Involved,”  “The  Growing  of 
a  Sermon,”  “Form  and  Manner,”  and  “The  Place  of  Dogma 
in  Preaching.”  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  but  each 
successive  chapter  adds  to  what  precedes  it  in  building  up  a 
compelling  appeal  to  the  minister  to  be  a  preacher  preemi¬ 
nently;  and  thus  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  One 
quotation  from  each  chapter  will  suffice  to  give  the  temper 
of  the  book.  Here  we  quote:  “There  is  no  power  under 
heaven  equal  to  the  power  of  a  God-inspired  pulpit.”  “These 
then  are  the  three  men  by  whose  combined  effort  you  are  to 
preach.  The  physical  man  must  be  strong:  the  mental  man 
must  be  alert:  the  spiritual  man  must  be  true.”  “A  sermon 
in  the  highest  sense  is  a  grov/th  rather  than  a  manufactured 
product,  an  organism  and  not  a  thing  that  is  made.”  “A 
preacher  really  great  speaks  the  Gospel  so  simply  and  so 
truly  that  all  the  congregation,  looking  toward  him,  see  no 
man  but  Jesus  only.”  Speaking  of  dogma  in  preaching  the 
author  states  “No  other  kind  of  preaching  is  really  Christian 
preaching.” 

This  book  is  refreshing,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all 
preachers,  young  and  old,  but  especially  to  men  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  Minister’s  Annual.  Joseph  M.  Ramsey,  Editor.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  Chicago.  573  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Minister’s  Annual  for  the  year  1937  is  volume  nine 
in  the  series  of  books  under  the  title  which  this  volume  bears. 
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To  quote  from  the  flyleaf,  this  is  “a  volume  of  especially 
written  sermons,  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  church  year 
texts,  mid-week  meditations,  Sunday  School  lessons  based  on 
the  International  Lesson  texts,  suggestions  for  services,  in- 
eluding  Psalms,  hymns,  offertory  sentences,  offertory  pray¬ 
ers,  and  anthems  for  choir  and  organ.’’  It  is  “designed 
especially  for  the  preacher  who  desires  to  study  a  wide 
range  of  sermons,  and  sermon  building.”  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  various  denominational  affiliation,  and  of  a 
variety  of  theological  thought  have  contributed  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  this  volume.  The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  its 
suggestiveness  and  stimulation  to  thought.  A  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  use  of  it  and  similar  books  is  that  of 
making  it  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end; 
viz.,  self-development.  The  book  is  fully  indexed  in  both 
general  and  special  subjects,  church  year  sermons,  and 
Scripture  index,  which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

The  Meaning  of  History.  By  Nicolas  Berdyaev.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  224  pp.  $3.00. 

The  student  of  philosophy  will  find  in  “The  Meaning  of 
History,”  a  translation  from  the  Russian  by  George  Reavey, 
a  new  concept  of  the  relation  of  history  to  what  the  author 
claims  to  be  a  spiritual  reality.  The  book  consists  of  notes 
taken  from  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  author  at  the  Liberal 
Academy  of  Spiritual  Culture,  1919-20,  in  Moscow  in  an 
attempt  to  present  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history. 

The  theme  of  the  discourse  may  be  found  in  Professor 
Berdyaev’s  interpretation  of  Christianity,  the  freedom  of 
good  and  evil.  In  presenting  this  premise,  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  ways  to  knowledge  of 
spiritual  reality  which  establishes  a  bond  between  man  and 
history.  History,  as  revealed,  consists  not  of  facts  in  the 
ordinary  eras  of  time  as  ordinarily  conceived,  but  of  a  ter¬ 
restrial  destiny  which  had  its  origin  in  a  celestial  destiny. 
Terrestrial  history  must  be  integrated  in  celestial  history. 
Thus  the  origin  of  history  and  the  destiny  of  man  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  clear  conception  of  divine  and 
spiritual  life.  This  concept,  according  to  the  author,  deter¬ 
mines  the  world  process  which  springs  from  the  freedom 
willed  by  God  in  the  beginning. 

The  world  process  is  further  treated  as  successive  periods 
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of  tragedy  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  Crucifixion 
which  reveals  Christ,  to  whom  history  owes  its  existence. 
Man  is  presented  as  a  child  of  God  who  suffers  a  tragic 
destiny  in  a  world  that  is  subject  to  decadence  as  well  as  to 
development.  Following  this  thought,  the  author  shows  how 
these  facts  are  portrayed  in  the  distinct  periods  of  history  as 
classified  by  man— the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  of  Human¬ 
ism,  of  the  Machine  age,  of  the  spread  of  Democracy,  and  of 
the  rise  of  Socialism.  These  epochs  lead  to  the  present, 
which  the  author  claims  is  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  termed  by 
him  the  New  Middle  Ages.  Man  in  this  new  age  is  invoked 
to  submit  himself  to  a  higher  power. 

History  and  Christianity  are  significantly  linked  by  the 
writer  in  his  statement  that  history  is  in  truth  the  path  to 
another  world.  It  has  positive  significance  only  when  it  has 
a  culmination.  If  it  were  an  endless  process  it  would  have 
no  significance.  This  culminating  factor  is  presented  as  the 
resurrection.  Thus  every  human  generation,  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  every  epoch  of  history  are  but  the  means  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  perfection  which  shall  be  realized  at  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  meantime,  universal  history  is  a  tragedy, 
and  all  failures  of  history  are  imbued  with  deep  significance 
that  transcends  the  fulfilment  of  a  given  aim  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  historical  epoch.  Thus  the  goal  of  history  is  tran¬ 
scendental,  and  the  failure  of  man  simply  means  that  man 
is  destined  to  realize  his  potentialities  in  eternity. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  philosophical,  v/e  would  say 
that  the  book  is  rich  in  challenge  to  the  intellect,  and  affords 
opportunity  for  much  thought  in  this  field  for  it  presents  an 
entirely  new  trend  of  thought.  For  the  reader  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  source  of  deep  and  abiding  security  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  place  in  the  world  today,  his  relation  to  God,  and  his 
ultimate  destiny,  the  book  has  nothing  to  offer.  In  no  place 
does  it  reveal  God  as  a  personal  Father  who  has  established 
His  relation  to  man  as  such  through  the  supreme  tragedy 
of  all  the  ages — the  Crucifixion.  Nor  does  it  reveal  the  only 
condition  upon  which  perfection  shall  be  reached  in  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  history,  a  perfection  that  comes  only  through 
that  which  is  provided  for  man  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  for  those  who  are  His  at  His  coming.  Read 
the  book  for  mental  stimulation,  for  it  offers  this  in  an 
abundance.  Seek  that  soul-satisfying  stimulation  which  helps 
the  soul  to  grow  from  another  source. 
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The  Interpretation  of  History.  By  Paul  Tillich.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  284  pp.  $2.50. 

Paul  Tillich  in  his  “The  Interpretation  of  History”  under- 
takes  to  give  a  logical  explanation  of  what  he  terms  histori- 
cal  existence  by  presenting  the  question  from  the  experience 
of  the  crises  of  the  last  three  decades  in  middle  Europe.  The 
foundation  of  his  theory  may  be  found  in  his  attitude  toward 
philosophy,  politics,  and  religion,  each  of  which  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  influences  which  have  shaped  his  life,  and  thus 
his  beliefs. 

This  fact  is  set  forth  in  the  first  of  the  four  parts  into 
which  the  book  is  divided.  In  this  introductory  division, 
“On  the  Boundary,”  Tillich  gives  an  autobiographical  sketch 
revealing  his  beliefs  concerning  the  social  classes,  theology 
and  philosophy,  religion  and  culture,  Lutheranism  and  So¬ 
cialism,  etc.  On  each  of  these  questions  he  gives  what  he 
terms  to  be  his  “boundary  position.”  The  other  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  book  develop  this  position,  building  up  a  defense 
of  the  theory  of  the  author — that  the  fundamental  question 
in  philosophy  and  theology  today  lies  in  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  our  historical  existence. 

The  second  division,  “Philosophical  Categories  of  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  History,”  deals  with  the  place  of  the  Demonic 
in  its  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  history,  and  with 
“Kairos  and  Logos”  which  is  a  study  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Knowledge.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  Demonic,  the 
author  advances  his  idea  of  sin  which  is  dependent  upon 
comprehension  of  the  demonic.  The  demonry,  he  claims, 
shapes  society  today,  expressing  itself  in  the  demonries  of 
autonomous  economics  and  the  demonry  of  the  sovereign 
people — nationalism.  He  closes  this  section  with  the  thought 
that  demonry  breaks  down  only  before  divinity.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject,  Kairos  and  Logos,  reveals  the  author’s 
position  concerning  knowledge.  He  states  that  knowledge 
born  in  the  situation  of  the  Kairos — the  moment  of  time 
approaching  us  as  fate  and  decision — is  not  knowledge  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  accidental  events  of  a  period  of  time,  but  out  of 
the  period’s  basic  significance.  True  knowledge  is  knowledp 
born  of  the  fate  of  time,  of  the  point  at  which  time  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  eternity.  In  this  way  does  the  Kairos  reveal  the 
Logos,  which  is  timeless. 

Part  three,  “Political  Categories  of  the  Interpretation  of 
History,”  is  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  problem  of 
power  which  the  author  claims  is  the  very  essence  of  exist¬ 
ence  both  for  society  and  for  the  church.  The  last  division 
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of  the  book,  entitled  “Theological  Categories  of  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  History,”  deals  with  the  church  and  culture,  the 
interpretation  of  history  and  the  idea  of  Christ,  and  Escha¬ 
tology  and  History.  Church  and  society  are  portrayed  as 
being  essentially  one,  for,  according  to  the  author,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  culture  is  religion,  and  the  form  of  religion  is  cul¬ 
ture.  These  two,  the  church  and  culture,  are  set  forth  as 
being  the  means  by  which  the  way  may  l3e  prepared  for  a 
new  society.  Christ  is  presented  as  the  center  of  history  in 
which  the  beginning  and  end,  meaning  and  purpose  of  his¬ 
tory  are  constituted.  The  intermediate  situation,  the  period 
between  the  sacramental  element,  Christ,  the  center  of  his- 
toiy,  has  come;  and  the  prophetic  element,  Christ,  the  end  of 
history,  is  come,  is  the  main  problem  of  Christian  theology 
today  according  to  Tillich.  In  conclusion,  this  section  of  the 
book  reveals  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  fulfillment  intended 
in  history  and  implied  in  the  ultimate. 

In  considering  this  profound  work  of  philosophy  we  see 
further  evidence  of  the  intellectual  of  today  groping  about 
in  an  age  of  twisted  phrases  and  uncertainties  to  find  a  logi¬ 
cal  explanation  of  his  existence  in  relation  to  time.  We  note 
his  use  of  the  word  “myth”  in  dealing  with  such  fundamental 
facts  as  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  etc.  Salvation  is  pre¬ 
sented  not  as  a  personal  possession  but  as  that  factor  in 
society  without  which  history  would  fall  into  the  abyss  of  a 
demonic  meaninglessness.  The  expectation  of  an  ultimate 
salvation  or  The  Last  Judgment — condemnation — each  the 
result  of  decision,  is  presented.  Yet  nowhere  does  the  author 
state  the  means  by  which  salvation  or  condemnation  is  de¬ 
termined.  Christ  is  presented  as  the  center  of  history,  never 
as  the  Saviour  of  man.  Christianity  is  one  of  the  “reli¬ 
gions,”  never  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God.  In  a  work 
of  such  marked  scholarship,  such  deep  thinking,  we  regret 
that  no  evidence  of  the  redemptive  Grace  of  God  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed. 

Trends  op  Christian  Thinking.  By  Charles  S.  Macfar- 

land,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  200 

pp.  $1.50. 

“Trends  of  Christian  Thinking”  brings  to  the  reader  an 
unusual  resume  of  Christian  thought  which  might  be  used 
as  a  means  of  interpretation  of  contemporary  thought.  Dr. 
Macfarland  has  given  in  a  clear  concise  way  the  outstanding 
facts  concerning  Christian  thought  in  the  field  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  He  discusses  in  a  very  able  manner  the 
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social  gospel,  the  church  in  its  relation  to  the  state,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  church,  the  future  of  foreign  missions,  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  religion.  In  each  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  the  author  has  given  to  the  reader  a  very  clear-cut 
analysis  of  attitudes  by  a  review  of  selected  books  on  the 
subject  under  discussion.  He  has  been  unbiased  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  subject,  giving  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  con¬ 
flicting  views. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  that  many 
theories  have  been  advocated  concerning  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  theoloy.  Dr.  Macfarland  has  so  well 
summarized  these  theories  that  one  may  find  in  his  book 
sufficient  information  to  furnish  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  trends  of  contemporary  thought.  As  such  a  source  it 
is  of  real  value  to  the  reader  who  seeks  such  as  background. 

Church  .4nd  State  in  Contemporary  America.  William 

Adams  Brown.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  334  pp.  $2.75. 

William  Adams  Brown,  who  has  collaborated  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  37  representative  American  Christians  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  depicting  a  study 
of  the  problems  presented  by  church  and  state  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  w^hich  should  determine  their  relationship.  The  result 
of  his  efforts  is  found  in  his  volume,  “Church  and  State  in 
Contemporary  America.”  That  Dr.  Brown  was  eminently 
equipped  for  the  task  is  evident  in  his  thorough  scholarship. 
He  has  given  a  wholesome,  unbiased  survey  of  a  question 
which  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  any  reader  from  the 
religious  as  well  as  from  the  political  standpoint. 

In  developing  his  subject,  the  author  has  divided  his  work 
into  three  parts.  The  first.  Church  and  State  in  the  World 
Today,  reveals  two  separate  and  distinct  factors  in  society, 
each,  according  to  the  American  idea,  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere;  each  with  a  distinct  mission.  Although  church  and 
state  are  separate  institutions,  conflict  exists — a  conflict  not 
between  the  two  independent  institutions,  but  between  the 
representatives  of  different  philosophies  who  in  church  and 
state  alike  are  trying  to  make  their  views  prevail. 

The  second  division  of  the  book.  Church  and  State  in 
Contemporary  America,  traces  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  in  America.  Dr.  Brown 
shows  the  difference  in  interpretation  of  this  idea  by  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  revealing  the  fact 
that  there  are  as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  denomi¬ 
nations.  This  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  unity  of  thought 
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and  action  as  to  the  church’s  social  responsibility  and  the 
state’s  responsibility  to  the  church. 

A  distinct  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches  toward  a  solution  to  the  problem  is 
presented  in  the  concluding  section,  Church  and  State  in  the 
World  Tomorrow.  Dr.  Brown  also  attempts  in  this  final  sec¬ 
tion  an  analysis  of  the  principles  which  should  determine  the 
social  and  political  activities  of  the  churches,  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  church’s  authority — that  it  must  be  religi¬ 
ously  motivated  that  the  responsibility  is  coextensive  with  all 
life  and  must  therefore  include  politics  so  far  as  they  deal 
with  ethical  questions,  and  that  this  responsibility  can  be 
discharged  only  in  so  far  as  unity  is  maintained.  Suggestions 
as  to  how  this  unity  may  be  established  are  set  forth.  Dr. 
Brown  takes  the  position  that  the  churches  may  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  holding  before  the  state  the  Christian  ideal 
of  a  brotherly  society,  while  recognizing  the  limitations  of 
their  knowledge  as  to  the  steps  by  which  that  idea  can  best 
be  realized. 

The  author  closes  with  a  plea  that  the  church  render  its 
greatest  service  to  those  seeking  light  on  social  problems  by 
increasing  their  faith  in  spiritual  reality,  by  discharging 
social  and  political  obligations  in  a  Christian  spirit,  remember¬ 
ing  always  that  we  are  not  saved  by  our  works,  but  that 
recog^.ition  of  the  faith  which  saves  comes  by  the  work  of 
which  it  is  the  spring. 

This  book  may  well  be  classified  as  a  valuable  source  for 
the  student  of  government  as  well  as  for  the  student  of 
theology.  The  writing  is  smooth,  the  organization  skillful, 
and  the  presentation  of  facts  unprejudiced.  Its  key  note  is 
sounded  in  the  concluding  statement.  “One  truth  stands  out 
crystal  clear — that  the  deepest  of  all  needs  of  man  is  not 
physical  comfort  or  relief  from  suffering  but  faith  in  some 
abiding  reality  which  justifies  sarifice  and  lends  meaning  and 
dignity  to  life.”  This  faith  should  be  fostered  by  the  church 
and  find  expression  in  the  state. 

The  Christian  As  Witness.  By  W.  P.  Loveless  and  others. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House.  91  pp.  $1.00. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Mid-Winter 
Bible  Conference  held  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  1936,  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  for  the  bold  testimony  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  found  in  the  volume,  “The  Christian  As  Witness.” 
During  a  period  of  time  when  the  Word  of  God  is  doubted 
and  deliberate  efforts  to  destroy  the  great  foundational  and 
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fundamental  truths  of  the  Scriptures  are  being  made  it  brings 
joy  to  the  heart  of  the  believer  to  find  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Word  of  God  does  prevail. 

In  this  little  volume  we  find  Christ  the  central  and  vital 
theme — a  Christ  who,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  left  the 
Glory  of  His  Father  to  come  to  earth  to  take  upon  Himself 
the  form  of  sinful  fiesh  and  endure  the  Cross,  thus  redeem¬ 
ing  man.  The  messages  are  saturated  with  scriptural  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  work  of  God,  of  His  plan  for  the  salvation  of 
man  through  Christ;  of  His  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  bap¬ 
tizes,  seals,  annoints,  and  fills  the  believer;  of  His  provision 
for  the  justification  of  man  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
of  His  ever-present  divine  care  and  watchfulness  over  those 
who  are  His  own;  of  His  expectation  concerning  man — that 
he  should  walk  in  fellowship  with  his  Lord,  living  a  life  of 
service  that  he  might  not  be  ashamed  at  His  coming;  of  His 
plan  and  purpose  for  those  who  reject  His  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  of  His  precious  promise — ^the  promise  of 
the  return  of  the  Lord. 

The  book  leaves  no  doubts;  it  places  no  questions  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  concerning  God  and  His  eternal  plan. 
Each  message  is  written  in  a  straight-forward,  sincere  man¬ 
ner.  Each  holds  up  Christ,  the  Lord.  Each  gives  the  reader 
an  assurance  in  the  things  of  the  Lord.  We  recommend  the 
reading  of  these  messages  repeatedly,  for  in  them  may  be 
found  an  assurance  in  an  age  of  uncertainties,  a  calm  in  a 
time  of  unrest,  and  a  satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  perplexities. 

The  Uplands  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Mathieson,  D.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  148  pp.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume,  “The  Uplands  of  Faith,”  Dr.  Mathieson, 
preacher,  Bible  teacher,  and  convention  speaker  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  gives  to  the  reader  a  deep  calm  and  quiet 
security  in  his  relation  to  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  points  to  him  the  path  by  which  he 
may  possess  his  possessions  in  Christ  Jesus  through  close 
fellowship  with  his  Lord. 

The  theme  of  the  book  may  be  found  in  its  first  chapter 
titled  “The  Uplands  of  Faith.”  Here  is  presented  the  thought 
that  the  believer  may  through  the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
life  reach  the  mountain  tops — ^the  uplands  of  faith.  The 
secret  to  such  a  life  is  found  in  the  words,  “for  Christ’s  sake.” 
Thus  one  may  walk  with  Him  through  faith,  having  his  eyes 
fixed,  not  on  his  own  afflictions,  but  on  his  Lord. 

The  remaining  chapters  reveal  precious  truths  from  the 
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Word  of  God  which  give  assurance  to  the  believer  of  the 
graciousness  of  God,  of  His  loving  kindness,  and  of  His 
mercies,  all  of  which  have  been  manifested  in  the  supreme 
proof  of  a  supreme  love,  the  gift  of  His  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

Dr.  Mathieson  gives  a  very  definite  and  heart-searching 
appeal  to  the  reader,  that  he  enjoy  the  privilege  of  prayer, 
of  service,  and  of  fellowship  which  is  his  in  the  Lord,  look¬ 
ing  to  that  day  when  gloom  may  be  changed  to  Glory  at  His 
coming  for  His  own.  Each  chapter  is  rich  in  references 
from  the  Word  of  God  which  gives  to  the  book  a  tone  of 
authority.  The  smooth,  sincere,  and  sympathetic  style  of 
each  message  has  that  appeal  which  brings  the  reader  very 
close  to  His  Lord.  The  book  was  written  for  believers,  and 
any  soul  who  has  known  the  Lord  will  find  joy  in  reading  it. 
It  lifts  one  out  of  himself  and  brings  him  face  to  face  with 
his  Lord,  refreshing  the  soul. 

Wonderful.  By  Billey  Sunday.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House.  126  pp.  $1.00. 

This  small  volume  of  eight  sermons  of  the  late  Billy  Sun¬ 
day,  was  published  by  his  wife  with  the  prayer  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  those  who  read  them  to 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  cannot 
read  these  sermons  without  catching  something  of  the  fire 
and  spirit  of  him  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the  saving  of 
souls.  In  each  message  Billy  Sunday  presents  in  a  clear  and 
forceful  manner  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  Christ  who  has  the 
power  to  save  and  to  keep  saved  any  who  come  unto  Him  by 
faith.  Each  carries  with  it  a  heart  appeal.  Short  terse 
sentences,  straight  to  the  point,  each  a  sermon  in  itself, 
pregnant  with  meaning  are  scattered  throughout  the  mes¬ 
sages.  One  cannot  read  them  without  feeling  the  appeal  which 
they  carry. 

We  would  not  classify  this  piece  of  work  as  something  pro¬ 
found;  it  is  becomingly  simple  and  sincere,  filled  with  the 
author’s  own  Christian  experience,  and  “bathed  in  prayer.” 
Certainly  we  can  find  in  it  a  living  testimony  to  the  power 
of  this  great  evangelist. 

In  Green  Pastures.  T.  Richard  Dunham,  Compiler  and 

Editor.  Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

160  pp.  $1.00. 

The  editor  has  gathered  together  in  this  volume  ten  mes¬ 
sages  for  young  people  that  should  be  read  by  the  leaders 
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of  young  people  as  well  as  by  young  people  themselves. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  a  phrase  taken  from  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  and  the  messages  which  make  up  the  book  are 
a  presentation  of  the  Christian  life  as  supremely  satisfying 
in  contrast  to  the  life  of  the  world.  We  wish  for  the  book 
a  wide  circulation. 

Full  Assurance.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.  D.  The  Bible 

Institute  Colportage  Ass’n,  Chicago.  200  pp.  $1.50. 

With  the  simplicity  and  earnest  appeal  that  characterizes 
all  of  his  work.  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside  has  given  in  his  small 
volume,  Fidl  Assvrance,  a  message  which  will  bring  joy  to 
any  believing  soul.  Not  only  does  it  have  a  message  for  the 
believer,  but  it  also  points  to  the  unbeliever  the  way  of  life 
eternal. 

If  one  would  experience  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  he  must 
have  a  full  assurance  of  it.  The  Word  of  God  plainly  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Dr.  Ironside  shows  how  this  fact  may  be  a  present 
possession  to  bring  joy  to  the  believer  as  he  witnesses  for  his 
Lord.  He  shows  how  such  assurance  may  be  attained,  how 
it  may  be  retained  forever,  how  it  is  of  faith,  of  understand¬ 
ing,  of  hope,  of  heart,  and  unto  all  men. 

In  addition  to  these  blessed  truths,  the  author  has  listed 
twenty-eight  difficulties  which  would  rob  one  of  his  assur¬ 
ance.  Each  of  these  difficulties  is  dealt  with  separately  and 
all  doubt  removed. 

Thus  one  finds  in  this  rare  little  volume  a  guide  to  salva¬ 
tion  through  faith,  a  clear  source  of  truth  by  which  to  gain 
assurance,  and  a  means  whereby  one  may  lead  those  who 
may  be  groping  in  drakness  into  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  commend  this  book  to  both 
believer  and  unbeliever  without  reservation. 

Professor  J.  T.  Spangler 

Bible  Lands  To-Day.  By  William  T.  Ellis.  D.  Appleton 
•  &  Co.,  New  York.  XIV  and  460  pp.  $3.00. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  this  travelog  was  first  pub¬ 
lished.  And  yet  after  so  long  a  time  it  still  possesses  very 
great  value.  The  name  of  the  author  alone  would  give  it 
great  distinction. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  one  of  America’s  greatest,  and  best 
known,  religious  correspondents.  Besides,  he  belongs  to  the 
category  of  the  “much  traveled  men,”  and  is  a  trained  and 
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highly  experienced  observer  of  men  and  events.  All  of  this 
guarantees  a  most  faithful  portrayal  of  what  the  author 
and  his  wife  observed  in  an  extended  visit  to  all  of  the  Bible 
lands. 

One  wonders  how  such  courage  could  possess  two  people 
in  the  face  of  known  and  unforeseen  difficulties,  hardships, 
and  dangers.  And  how  grateful  readers  must  feel  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  volume  there  is  so  much  valuable 
information  on  the  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands  as  they 
were,  particularly  Palestine.  For  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  changes  have  been  so  great,  and  the  modernization  so 
vast  that  much,  very  much,  of  Bible  Palestine  is  no  more. 
Having  seen  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  quite  fully  acquainted 
with  the  most  recent  developments,  the  reviewer  enthusi¬ 
astically  endorses  and  recommends  this  exceedingly  valuable 
study  of  the  lands  of  the  Book. 

The  Ifs  and  Oughts  of  Ethics.  By  Cecil  DeBoer,  Ph.D. 

Wm.  B.  Erdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  XV 

and  379  pp.  $2.50. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is,  A  Preface  to  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy. 

There  is  rather  wide  disagreement  as  to  the  value  of 
this  study,  but  no  disagreement  as  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  a  Christian  Ethics  and  its  comparative  valuelessness 
to  the  pastor. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  really  possesses 
strong  features,  as  in  its  discussiop  of  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  Ethics,  such  as  freedom,  rights,  etc. 
Withal  one  becomes  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  there  is 
almost  rhythmic  strength  and  weakness  in  the  several  de¬ 
velopments.  . 

One  notices  three  outstanding  features.  It  avows  that 
it  is  but  a  preface  to  moral  philosophy.  The  second  is  a 
dialectical  method,  which  certainly  does  not  impress  all 
readers  as  conclusive.  The  third  is  its  style.  It  is  most 
readable,  but  one  must  confess,  rather  disappointing,  on  the 
whole. 

The  Restraining  Hand,  Captivity  for  Christ  in  China. 

By  R.  A.  Bosshardt.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London. 

288  pp.  2/6  net. 

God’s  own  have,  during  the  millenniums,  known  of  His 
special  providences.  And  this  is  another  addition  to  the 
annals  of  God’s  most  gracious  care.  It  is  a  marvelous  record 
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of  superhuman  preservation,  and  so  vividly  portrayed  as  to 
enhance  the  imagination  in  subjectively  visualizing  the  many 
scenes  and  experiences.  The  awful  experiences  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bosshardt,  and  other  missionaries,  at  the  hands  of 
Chinese  communists,  and  in  other  trials,  during  most  rich 
missionary  service. 

The  table  of  contents  faintly  sets  forth  the  actual  experi¬ 
ences:  Captured;  Escape  and  its  Consequences;  News  from 
Friends;  In  Journeyings  Oft;  Beaten  with  Rods;  Alone,  yet 
not  Alone;  In  Hunger  and  Thirst;  By  Force  and  Cruelty; 
Cast  Into  Prison ;  Free.  The  final  chapter  is,  Herman 
Becker’s  Story.  Mr.  Becker  was  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  trials  with  the  author. 

The  secret  of  their  preservation,  as  Mr.  Bosshardt  sees 
it,  is  inscribed  in  the  Dedication,  “Dedicated  to  the  Great 
Company  of  the  Lord’s  People,  Who  prayed  so  Constantly 
for  us.” 

Do  not  fail  to  read  this  book,  a  veritable  apologetic  for 
the  doctrine  of  Providence  and  Security. 

Christ  Eternal.  By  Frederick  F.  Shannon,  D.D.  Fleming 

H.  Revell,  New  York.  153  pp. 

This  series  of  addresses  by  Dr.  Shannon  is  characteristic 
of  this  very  widely  known  preacher,  the  pastor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  Chicago. 

A  single  quotation  from  the  book  will  be  sufficient  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  its  value.  On  page  51  we  read,  “I 
do  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  but 
I  do  believe  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  physically 
dead  and  the  spiritually  dead.  I  believe  there  is  a  natural 
body,  and  also  a  spiritual  body;  I  believe  that  this  cor¬ 
ruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  that  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.” 

Theistically  the  discourses  seem  to  be  proof  against  criti¬ 
cism,  except  that  there  does  not  appear  a  complete  Christ, 
only  a  highly  exalted  Christ.  Constantly  the  good  deed  is 
emphasized  as  making  for  redemption.  But  where  is  the 
Cross? 


Professor  M.  H.  Roach 

The  Cross  of  Christ.  By  George  P.  Pierson,  D.D.  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society,  New  York.  173  pp.  $1.50. 

The  manuscript  of  this  book  was  submitted  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  in  response  to  the  one  thousand  dollar 
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prize  offered  for  “the  best  treatise  on  one  or  more  essential 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.”  The  cross  was 
selected  as  the  theme  because  it  is  central  in  the  work  of 
Christ  and  central  in  the  message  of  the  Bible.  By  viewing 
the  cross  from  evepr  angle  a  comprehensive  study  is  made. 
From  above  the  viewpoint  is  God’s;  from  the  background 
the  view  is  the  necessity  of  the  cross  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament;  from  the  near  background  the  view  is  from  the 
life  of  Christ;  from  the  sayings  of  Christ  on  the  cross  the 
intimate  view  of  the  cross  is  given;  from  the  two  other 
crosses  on  the  left  and  right  and  the  centurian  in  front 
the  cross  is  viewed  by  the  sinner ;  and  from  below  the  view¬ 
point  is  Satan’s.  A  closing  chapter  gives  the  view  of  the 
cross-centered  gospel  through  the  ages. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  vivid  and  expressive,  but 
leads  to  an  exaggerated  statement  in  a  few  instances.  It  is, 
indeed,  refreshing  to  have  a  new  book  on  the  theme  of  the 
Cross.  The  stimulation  from  this  work  will  bring  many 
sermonic  suggestions  to  the  preacher  who  reads  it. 

What  it  Means  to  Grow  Up.  By  Fritz  Kunkel.  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  180  pp.  $2.00. 

The  subtitle  to  this  book  is  “A  Guide  to  Understanding 
the  Development  of  Character.”  The  noted  author  has 
clearly  analyzed  what  it  means  to  grow  up,  and  sketched  the 
trunk  and  main  branches  of  character  growth.  The  author’s 
method  is  to  dissect  the  growth  elements  in  character,  con¬ 
sequently  the  synthesis  of  character  is  not  stressed.  By  such 
a  treatment  of  the  subject  the  book  was  designed  to  be  a 
practical  aid  in  dealing  with  personality  problems.  To  this 
end  the  author  has  united  definiteness  and  generality  in  such 
proportions  as  to  make  the  book  valuable  in  theory  as  well 
as  in  specific  application. 

The  concluding  definition  of  what  it  means  to  grow  up 
is  given  on  page  180.  “To  grow  up,  means  to  learn  again 
from  the  ground  up;  it  means  learning  essentially  anew. 
Growing  up,  coming  of  age,  implies  a  readiness  to  re-learn 
again  and  again,  to  change  again  and  again  and  become  still 
more  mature.  To  be  mature  means  to  face,  and  not  evade, 
every  fresh  crisis  that  comes.” 


